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Greetings of the New Year to all our friends in Correction- 
al Education. May the year 1958 bring you the greatest sat- 
isfaction you have yet experienced in your chosen field. 

I have just received a letter from our Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles List, giving me a list of seventy-five members who sent 
in their membership dues during the past month, This bids fair 
to becoming one of our banner years for the Correctional Educa- 


tion Association. If that average of 242 member- 
ships per day continues, we will be over that goal 
of 400 we talked about at the Chicago breakfast 
last August. 

Will you make it a point to check your staff to 
see that each one has renewed his membership 
for the current year and that any new member 
of your treatment staff is made familiar with the 
work being done in Correctional Education?’ 

We in Correctional Education need each other. 
We need to know what our neighbors in adjoining 
states are doing. We need to keep abreast of de- 
velopments in our specialized field of education. 
We can do this through membership in the Cor- 
rectional Education Association, through par- 
ticipation in Correctional Conferences and Work- 
shops, through contributions of articles to the 
Journal, and through correspondence with our 
neighbors in our profession. The Journal of 
Correctional Education is a wonderful medium 
through which we can accomplish this. 

I am proud to have had a small part in the de- 
velopment of Correctional Education during the 
past 16 years. I am proud to have seen leaders in 
this field band together to develop the new con- 
cept and to expand the purpose of teaching: edu- 
cation not for education’s sake alone but as a 
vehicle through which we might reach the in- 
dividual and change his attitude toward society. 

The Correctional Educator should not minimize 
subject matter; he should not subtract from the 
quality or quantity of the standard course of 
study, but he should use it as a tool to achieve a 
better product. The product we are interested in 
is a reoriented learner who has a constructive at- 
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titude and a positive sense of values for himself, 
and one who understands his place in the scheme 
of life. 

The educator in the treament program of an 
institution is as necessary as a pitcher on a base- 
ball team. He is, however, only one member of the 
team. A baseball team made up of pitchers would 
not win many games nor would a prison staff 
made up of educators alone achieve much in cor- 
rections. We need on our team the prison admini- 
strator, department heads, supervisors, shop fore- 
men, etc., and we must have the correctional of- 
ficer. Correctional educators must be more than 
mere teachers or educational supervisors. They 
must be able to coordinate or to he!p coordinate 
the work of all the members of the team toward 
that all-important goal of changing attitudes. 

When you and I reach the point where we are 
thoroughly sold on the premise that our job is to 
reach the learner through logical and purposeful 
teaching; and after having thus reached him, we 
are able to correct and to change his attitude io- 
ward society, then and only then are we serving 
our purpose as correctional educators. It takes 
imagination, for new approaches and new tech- 
niques are required; it takes patience, for many 
will not be reached; it takes perseverence, for 
there will be many times when we will feel like 
giving up; it takes dedication, for the pay will be 
mostly in the satisfaction derived from doing a 
job well and producing students who have about- 
faced in their attitudes. When you and I have 
reached these goals, then and only then will we 
be entitled to the title of Correctional Educators. 
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Editorial 


Educate Society 


Is modern correctional practice hamstrung by 
centuries of outmoded social attitudes toward 


the treatment of prisoners? Does not the general. 


public still cling to a concept that social “evil- 
doers” must pay a debt measured in years for 
“transgressions” against society? lor that matter, 
do not most of the workers in the correctional field 
assume a smug moralistic rather than a scientific 
attitude towards rehabilitation? Will facing facts 
honestly and admitting the failure of current at- 
titudes and methods speed improvement ? 

Fyodor Dostoievski in “The 
House of the Dead”, written in 
1862, made this very pertinent 
comment: “With ready-made 
opinions one cannot judge of 
crime. Its philosophy is a 
little more complicated than 
people think. It is acknow!- 
edged that neither convict 
prisons, nor the hulks, nor 
any system of hard iabor 
ever cured a crimina!.” If 
Fyodor were alive and abroad 
in our country today, he } 
would see one change, the 
hulks have disappeared, to be 
replaced here and there by 
islands, Otherwise the cures 
a century later are largely unchanged: congilom- 
erate convict prisons, industrial programs and 
work camps. 

Most of us have heard that old saying to the 
effect that a doctor’s best friend is the undertaker 
who buries his mistakes, By the same token may 
not our prisons be called society’s best friends in 
similar fashion? There is, however, one important 
exception to the similitude: The doctor’s mis- 
takes once buried can be forgotten; society’s mis- 
takes usually return unimproved in later years 
to haunt it. 

In our modern day and age when a person ex- 
hibits insufficient ability to function normally in 
society or to cope with the problems posed by his 
relationships with people and property, he is re- 
moved from the area of his conflicts and is in- 
carcerated and isolated in an archaic mausoleum 
for a statutory period, As much as many of us 
may wish to delude ourselves, this is for punish- 
ment. It is punishment for maladjustment or in- 
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adequacy—in other words it is punishment for’ 
sickness, for social sickness. Were confinement for * 
rehabilitative therapy, each of our institutions 
would have dozens of treatment specialists, ade- 
quate facilities and a healthy climate. In most in- ' 
stitutions, diagnosis and treatment is so super. , 
ficial, so short, and so ineffective, that were our 
physically ailing friends and relatives treated ’ 
comparably in community hospitals, we should 
soon become indigent from purchasing funeral 
flowers. The fiction is widespread that by im- ' 
prisonment aione society is, 
protected. This could be true 
only if each criminal were ex- ' 
eculed or senteneed to natu. 
ral Usuatiy, he will re- 
tnen to the community. But, 
how will he feel? How will he 


arswevs to these tough ques: 
ions parole boards are sup- 
to provide, perhaps by 
livine intuition. 

One wonders just what soci- 
cty can expect from the per- 


con Who has been deprived of 
and has been detained in the 
crude, evil, and unnatural at- 
mosphére of 


creasing frequency, sentencing 


therapics. They are either blandly and _ blindly 
ignorant of facis, or they are tossing sops to 
their own social consciences. The truth is that in 


even the most progressive states and systems the . 


ratio of professional staff to inmates is ridicu- 


lously disparate. In less advanced states, the ratio © 


is One to several hundreds, Little, if any, therapy 
is available. “Therein the patient must minister 
to himself.”’ 

The picture, however dark, is not quite all bleak 
panorama, Even Dostoievski would see today an 
occasional ray of hope as he observed a few in- 
stitutions and systems struggling valiantly along 
that hard climb to a scientific treatment approach. 
Even institutions without any real corrective 
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k? How will he act? The 


all fyecdom and most initiative 


most penal institutions. With in- ° 
judges are 
‘recognizing today the need for and are recommen- 

ding that the prisoner receive various treatment — 
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School 


Carl M. Senn 


Supervisor of School, Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus, Ohio 


Twenty years ago one might have heard the 
prison “court” render this type of sentence: “You 
are constantly in trouble. I am going to sentence 
you to school for six months, You had better 
straighten up if you want to get out of there.” 
Our school was therefore somewhat of a dumping 
ground for the ne’er-do-wells. It was at this point 
that we who were 
administrators of the 
school decided to attempt 
te show the opportunity 
‘aspect of the school ra- 
ther than its negative 
features, Every man was 
interviewed privately and 
given a chance to ex- 
press himself. Sparks of 
ambition were not diffi- 
cult to light, and soon we 
were able to build up in- 
spiration enough to in- Saal 
duce men in school to at- 
tempt to take advantage 
of this “court-given” opportunity. 

An Ohio Legislature had enacted a law which 
permitted us to give men diminution of sentence 
both for attending school and for teaching in the 


_ school. The law is set up on the basis of earned 


progress in school. This we must measure, so 
we selected a set of tests and measurements to 


- gtart us off. The Stanford Achievement Test 


seemed the easiest to administer, and it gave us 
a better evaluation of the men than others we 
considered, As the principles of this law became 
knowledge we found that we had a sizeable 
number of men with avanced educational back- 
ground who applied to us for a chance to teach 
in the school. We found men who had been 
successful teachers both in public school and in 
college. These men were interviewed and depend- 


. ing upon their period of sentence were given 


assignments in the school as first, assistant 
teachers and then as full-fledged teachers. The 


law gave a diminution of sentence of one month 
for every four months of work as an assistant or 
probationary teacher and of one month for every 
three months served as a teacher. Men with long 
sentences began to see that since this law worked 
both ways in the reduction of the time needed for 
appearance at the board and on the maximum 
sentence, they might 
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benefit by becoming 
teachers and thus get an 
appearance at the board 
considerably earlier than 
otherwise. Further, in 
event men received their 
maximum sentence, they 
were able to reduce it 
by continuing to teach. 
These men realized that 
they had to give satis- 
factory results if they 
were to remain as teach- 
ers, and this worked to- 
ward getting us am- 
bitious men who kept pace with progress and 
who did good work in order to remain on the staff. 
It is thus readily seen that we were able to get suf- 
ficient staff from those having the higher edu- 
cational training, In fact, we have numbered on 
our faculty men from M. I. T., Ohio State, Univ- 
ersity of California, Chicago, West Point and 
practically every college in the country at some 
time or other. This worked out well for these 
men as well, for it enabled them to use their train- 
ing and to hold their heads up while they were 
serving their sentences. 


When it came to the student group, the diminu- 
tion of sentence program gave them one month 
of “good time’ for every semester of residence 
that showed an advancement of one grade level. 
This advancement was determined by a standard 
test measurement. Since we used a two-semester 
year, a man may gain two months during each 
year of school residence if he qualifies. 

With these provisions as an inducement to pro- 
gress, we rapidly moved our school effort from 
one of punishment to one that was desirable and 
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grades reading ability has been a limiting factor 
that developed results, We found ourselves actu- 
ally putting men out of school for failure to apply 
themselves, and thus men were punished for not 
producing, and school became a pleasure worth 
achieving. To give the program still more im- 
petus; we approached the State Superintendent of 
Instruction and explained our efforts; and he 
volunteered to sign personally all our diplomas 
for eighth grade graduation. This gave the diplo- 
mas a very valuable status, for ours was the only 
school whose diplomas bore the signature from 
the very top of the educational realm in Ohio. 

All during this time we had been operating on 
the basis of having a capacity of about 125 men 
in school. We felt we should reach more, so we re- 
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organized our space and found that we could 
handle about 222 in the same school area. Even 
after this we still had a sizeable group of men 
wanting to attend school. It was at this time that 
we took another census of our actual hours spent 
in school and found that if we were to require five 
half days of attendance from the men with no 
time out for passes, recreation, or personal needs 
such as bath and barber shop, we could give the 
men more actual hours in school than they had 
under the former schedule, for with a full half day 
of residence in school and the other half day 
given to other activities of the institution, we 
were able to double the number of men in the 
school program. This gave us a morning shift and 
another for the afternoon, and each shift actually 
spent more hours in school than the one had done 
before. This increased our enrollment to over 400 
All of these men were in our academic unit of 
first to eighth grades, with a few taking book- 
keeping and secretarial training so that they 


; 


might qualify for institutional office jobs. 
To help us train our inmate teachers we called ' 
upon various institutional department personnel, 
We had men come to us from the Ohio State Uni. 
versity. Among these was ‘Dr. Edgar Dale, who! 
heads the department of visual education there. , 
He did much to advance our reading teaching. 
Our own Department of Psychology gave us 4° 
course of training in tests and measurements. 


At that time our schoo] quarters were located in , 
the basement of the Roman Catholic Chapel. The 
windows were small, and the lighting was very ' 
poor. Then came the fire of 1952, which com.- , 
pletely destroyed our quarters. We had to start 
all over again. At this time we sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to all the state and federal institutions , 
in the country. Nearly a hundred replied. From 
these we selected a dozen to vist, and from what’ 
we found in them we devised our present academ. : 
ic set up. We visted Jackson, Michigan; Sing Sing 
and Attica in New York; Lewisburg Federal in 
Pennsylvania; Terre Haute Federal in Indiana; - 
Folsom, San Quentin and Chino in Califorina; | 
Chillicothe Federal in Ohio; and Atlanta Federal 
in Georgia. Some of these were visted to get ideas ' 
from the staff and others to get ideas regarding 
layout and facility. We liked what we saw at Lew- 
isburg, Jackson, San Quentin and Chino for var 
ious reasons. We saw the use of glass partitions, 
inmate teachers, civilian teachers, courses of 
study, and other items that fitted our situation ' 
very well. We studied what we wanted and also 
observed what we did not want. Many things in 
the physical set up of Michigan and Lewisburg 
were keenly interesting to us. From Dr. Kramer . 
of Lewisburg we learned much regarding pro- 
gram and from Chino we gained much dealing 
with trade training. , 


For some time we had been looking ‘carefully 
at the idea of expanding our academic school by 
offering “‘cell study” courses. We gave the task 
of designing such a program to an inmate teacher 
who had served a number of years as an elemen- 
tary school principal in a mid-western metropoli- 
tan area where he was on the staff of the college 
of education of a university in that city. This man 
had many good ideas and soon developed a cor- 
respondence-type course dealing with all eight 
grades. This was departmentalized as to subjects — 
and the strongest teachers we could find were as- 
signed to it. It grew by leaps and bounds. Men are 
given a weekly interview and tested at regular | 
intervals. The progress they make has been very 


gratifying; however, we find that in the first four 
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due to inability to understand prepared instruc- 
tions. Above the fourth grade level we find that 
these men can progress as rapidly as do the reg- 
ularly assembled men in school. 

Some educators might wonder why we have 
not established a “night school’ for the men who 
are in cell-study. This may vary with the institu- 
tion, but when custody becomes a problem and 
added personnel must be secured, one may find 
it expedient to work around a problem in securing 
the desired results. Since we have been able to 
gain the desired results by this method, we feel 
that we have done the institution a service and the 
inmates involved have thus been able to partici- 
pate in an activity which is so set up that it does 
not become a custody or personnel problem. 

We hold two commencements a year, and we 
make a big feature of them. In order that every- 
one may attend one of these and may see his fel- 
low inmates win their laurels, the Protestant 
Chaplain turns over his church period twice a 
year to serve as a commencement period. There 
are no restrictions upon attending this, and we al- 
ways bring forceful speakers to address the 
groups. The Presidents of Ohio State University, 
Capitol University, Otterbein College, The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and various 
city superintendents have addressed our groups. 
The actual presentation of the diplomas has been 
done by executives from the various divisions of 
the Department of Mental Hygeine and Correc- 
tions and Institutional officials. We make the com- 
mencement mean something. Our church folk 
say that they feel that there is a definite spiritual 
uplift experienced as the result of it. We have 
averaged more than a hundred men who have re- 
ceived diplomas each of the past seven years, and 
at the last commencement we had over 120 who 
ascended the rostrum to be given their ‘“Sheep- 
skin.” This is a proud moment, and most of the 
men mail their diplomas to their relatives to be 
preserved for the time when they will be at liberty 
again. 

‘ Thus far we have discussed only the academic 
school. About three years before the fire we had 
started a few correspondence courses with ICS 
that dealt with trade training theory. We started 
out with Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, and 
to these we soon added fifteen other courses that 
dealt with such trades as might be learned in the 
institutional departments, such as machine shop 
and plumbing. Men developed keen interest, and we 
Soon had over 200 men taking various ones of 
these courses. 

With all this interest developing in self improve- 
ment, many men who had dropped out of high 


school in youth began to take interest in the com- 
pletion of it. We therefore started a high school 
program. This built up quite rapidly, and today 


we have 175 men in our high school. We are- 
pleased with the fine cooperation we are receiv- 
ing from various city high schools in the state. 
Schoois in such cities as Toledo, Newark, and 
Akron have accepted our credits and have gone 
along with issuing diplomas from their systems 
when a man has completed our courses. We feel 
that this is as it should be, for it restores com- 
munity confidence in these men who have made 
mistakes in their lives. 

We have already established the practice of 
keeping abreast with problems by the purchase of 
such text books as best fit our program. Because 
we have considerable turnover in personnel on 
account of transfer to other institutions and since 
we have new men added at any point in the sem- 
ester, we have found that certain texts in math 
and English where the fundamentals are regularly 
reviewed at the outset of every period are ones 
that serve our purpose best. They work quite the 
way the frog who climbed out of the well did as 
he progressed, always climbing higher each suc- 
ceeding time that he slid back. 

Above the fourth grade we departmentalize the 
program and make our teachers into specialists. 
This brings the pupils to the teacher and at the 
same time gives them a “stretch period” as they 
change classes. It saves the teacher from making 
so many preparations. In all we have 35 teachers 
serving in the various departments. Ohio State 
University has used us from time to time in their 
research, and only recently did Dr. Edgar Dale 
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come to us to try out a series of readers he has 
been developing for adult education. Bowling 
Green Siate University has had a graduate stud- 
ent, Earl Nissen, with us trying out whether his 
“Unit of Interest” plan might be adapted to our 
program. He has found that he can use it in dev- 
eloping material in adult reading and writing, and 
we have suggested that he add mathematics as a 
part of it as well. We are always willing to do our 
part to help enrich material for use in adult ed- 
ucation— an area where at present there is al- 
most a void in the lower grade levels. Of course 
we realize that this is caused by the high cost 
along with the rather limited comparative num- 
ber who will be using the material. 

This institution is gradually becoming a state 
processing center as well as one of maximum 
security. This brings us gradually a concentration 
of longtime men. These men, knowing that they 
will be here for a long time, are interested in tak- 
ing advantage of our school program; and the 
result has been that we have the largest high 
school enrollment in the history of the institution. 

Only last autumn we moved our academic school 
into new quarters. These were secured by placing 
a second story over our machine shop. We thus 
got light and air from every direction, and, we 
have been abie to lay out fifteen large roooms. We 
have adopted glass partitions through following 
plans we observed at San Quentin and Lewisburg. 
These give us a maximum of light for a central 
hall which serves the school, and at the same time 
it reduces the custody problem to a very minimum 
due to the ease with which we can see into every 
part of the building. 

Our trade school is the newest addition to the 
program, and it has only recently been instituted. 
It was started in an abandoned tobacco processing 
shop that is poorly lighted and difficult of access. 
Every inch of space was put to use, and courses 
in Carpentry and Millwork, Motor Tune-up, Body 
and Fender Repair, and Gas and Diesel Motor 
were offered. Men with eighth grade educational 
status were eligible. For courses in Radio Repair 
and Electric Motor Winding the level was set at 
tenth grade because of the students’ need to un- 
derstand elementary physics. This department be- 
came so popular that a screening committee was 
set up to select the men who would best benefit 
from the program. At once new and larger quar- 
ters were sought for expansion. These were ob- 
tained by taking over an entire floor in a building 
that was once built for a storage area, It had a 
large service elevator that could be used to bring 
motors and body parts to the shop. In these new 


quarters a special area was built to be used for 
teaching both gas and electric welding. With all 
this added space the course is so popular that the 


~ 
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screening committee has made selectivity rather © 
rigid relative to nearness of. parole, honor status, , 


recidivism, and the opportunity of the individual 
for obtaining employment in the particular trade 
under consideration, 

Another type of program has received some 
study as well. This has been titled On-The-Job- 
Training. Here men interested in a trade have been 
briefed educationally and then assigned to the 
various departments in the institution. It can 


~ 


readily be, seen how men are thus able to learn - 


»ylumbing, machine shop, barbering, laundry, dry 
cleaning, as well as cooking, baking, and even 
boiler firing and steam engineering. The success 


of such work depends upon how well these men , 


keep up in the theory as well as how they develop 


the dexterity of hand. The parole board is kept iin- ° 


formed about all these men through regular re- 
ports, and their progress has become a factor that 


is seriously considered at the time of hearing. This ° 


is often a determining factor that is seriously a 
part of placing a man back into society. 


New orthopedic area of trade school 

We have been developing another highly specia- 
lized training that is unique so far as we have 
been able to learn. Throughout the penal institu- 
tions of the state, we find men maimed by the 
loss of one or more limbs. Because of difficulty in- 
volved in custody and transportation, men were 
very slowly fitted, and as a result their rehabili- 


tation was retarded. The idea came that possibly © 


the manufacturers of artificial limbs might be in- 

terested in sending us an instructor who would 

teach this trade to inmates. This idea was readily 
— Continued on Page 32 — 
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Our New Secretary - Treasurer 


Elected at the annual meeting of the C. E. A. 
in Chicago on August 22, 1957, as the Secretary- 
Treasurer for 1957-58 was Charles D. List of 419 
Osborne Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. He was 
elected to replace Dr. Harold Wm. Porter of Pur- 
due University who resigned just prior to the 
Chicago meeting after accepting a new position at 
Kansas State Teachers College. 

Charles is a graduate of Bradley Poly Technical 
Institute of Peoria, Ulinois, class of 1934. His 
experience includes his having held the following 
positions: Regional Supervisor of Foremanship 
Training for the National Youth Administration 
from 1940 to 1943; Supervisor of Training and 
Shop Planning for the Vocational Training Pro- 
gram at the Federal! Penitentiary, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, in 1943 and 1944; In 1945 he was Manager 
of Training for the Marrietta, Georgia, Division of 
Bell Aircraft Corporation; Late in 1945, he re- 
turned to his former position at Atlanta Pen- 
itentiary where he remained until 1949. He was 
then transferred to the U.S. Penitentiary at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, as Supervisor of Vocational Train- 
ing. 

In 1956, Charles was promoted to Supervisor of 
Education at Terre Haute, Here he operates a 
high school program that is sponsored by Gerst- 
meyer Technical High School of Terre Haute. The 


Vocational Program is sponsored by the State Ed- 
ucational Department of Indiana. He has been an 
active participant in many of the Purdue Work- 
shops on Education and Correction. He is known 
by his many friends to be helpful, calm, cheerful 
and competent. This is our new Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Correctional Education Association 
Treasurer’s Report 
Year Ending — August 8, 1957 


Cash On Hand: November 26, 1956 $ 175.19 
Income: 
Bank Deposits From Dues 382.99 
$ 558.18 
Payments: 
Materials for Journal — Mr, Pelch .... 15.00 
Stamps — H. W. Porter .................00 4.50 
Typing — Mrs, Smith 4.00 


Materials for Journal — Mr. Pelch .... 80. 
Materials for Journal -- Mr. Pelch .... 10.00 
Typing —- Mrs, Kimble 5.00 
Materials for Journal —- Mr, Pelch .... 100.03 
Materials for Journal — Mr. Pelch .... 15.00 
Stamps, 3-Ring Binder — H. W. Porter 1.70 
Envelopes, Stamps for Ballots — 


Drawn by John E. Waller ............. ee 1.50 
Total Payments .............. $264.05 


Cash on Hand: August 8, 1957 
Active Membership — 261 


Promotions 


George A. Kropp has been appointed as Warden at Michigan Reform- 
atory, Ionia, Michigan. He replaces Dr. Garrett Heyns who resigned to 
become Director of State Institutions in Washington, Mr. Kropp, at 49, 
has a record of 31 years with the Michigan Corrections Department, He 
has worked at the State House of Corrections and Branch Prison, Mar- 
quette, State Prison of Southern Michigan, Jackson, and at Michigan Re- 
formatory. At the Reformatory he was Deputy Warden from July 1952 
until his appointment as Warden on September 8, 1957. He is a member 
of the Correctional Education Association. 

Richard A. Handlon has been appointed as Deputy Warden at Michigan 
Reformatory to fill the vacancy created by the promotion of George A. 
Kropp to Warden, Mr. Handlon has been with the Michigan Department 
of Corrections since 1947, From April, 1952 until his present promotion he 
has been a Parole Investigator working out of the Lansing office. He is 
also a member of the Correctional Educational Association. 
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Educational Television 


for 


Penal Institutions 


A Pioneering Program in Michigan 


Gus Harrison 


Director, Michigan Department of Correction 


(The following article is reprinted from Vol. XXX No. 10, of 
State Government, October, 1957, through the courtesy of the 


editor, Mr, Frank Smothers.) 


_ Three years of experience in Michigan have 
shown that television can be employed with suc- 
cess as an educational medium in a correctional 
institution, offering many inmates a new oppor- 
tunity for study. 

The concept of presenting college level courses 
to inmates of a penal insitution through the use of 
television was developed in the spring of 1954 as a 
cooperative undertaking by officials of the Michi- 
gan Reformatory and Michigan State University. 
It was the opinion of those who participated in 
the project during its planning stage that a num- 
ber of courses could be taught by televised lec- 
tures coupled with textbook study and supple- 
mentary reading, and that this, in effect, would 
provide an expansion of the university’s educa- 
tional program. The university was making such 
courses available to the general public, and it had 
among its faculty several members experienced in 
television presentation of academic subjects. 

Preliminary Problems 

Before the program could be placed in opera- 
tion at the instutional level several problems had 
to be solved. 

The most immediate of these was of a technical 
nature. The university’s transmitting facilities 
were about thirty-five miles distant from the 
reformatory, at Ionia, and were operating on an 
assigned ultra high frequency channel. A suf- 
ficiently clear signal could not be received until a 
special antenna had been constructed at the re- 
formatory and its television set had been conver- 
ted for U.H.F. reception. Since the courses 
were to be offered in the early evening hours, 
arrangements had to be made for the adaptation 
of essential custodial procedures, and for the pre- 
sence in the classroom of one of the reformatory’s 


Gus Harrison 


education department staff. Although it was. 
necessary to alter some operational procedures, 
the fact that the class was to be conducted after 
the usual work day had distinct advantages, Nor- : 
mal work assignments would not have to be dis- 
rupted, and inmates on those assignments could | 
participate in the program without sacrifice of » 
their daytime earnings, which for many constitut- 
ed the only source of spending money. 

Arrangements also were made to have the tele- 
course lecturers conduct final examinations in the 
institution. 

Initiating The Project ' 

Advance notice of the telecourse project was ' 
printed in the institution’s inmate newspaper “‘Hill- 
Top News,” describing the courses which might be 
taught, the cost to the individual inmate student, ' 
and the number of college credits which might be 
earned, Interested inmates were asked to make 
application for enrollment, Applicants were 
screened on the basis of their ability to derive 
benefit from the subject matter to be taught. 

It was not considered essential that they meet 
the basic requirements for enrollment for college 
credits. In fact, some inmates who had not com- 
pleted high school were assured that they would be 
given high school credits upon the successful com- 
pletion of any of the courses in which they en- 
rolled. Others with sufficient ability were to be 
permitted to enroll on an entirely non-credit basis. 

Significantly, no alterations were to be made 
either in subject matter or method of presentation 
as an adaptation for an inmate student body. The 
project was not designed to provide special educa-_ 
tion for the inmate, but rather to allow him to take 
advantage of televised courses available to other 
students. 
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With the completion of physical and operational 
arrangements, the first televised educational pro- 
gram in a correctional institution began in Sep- 
tember, 1954. The original class had an enroll- 
ment of ten students taking one of the literature 
and fine arts course, (Architeciure, Painting, and 
Sculpture). Upon completion of the course 
and the final examination, one student was award- 
ed three term hours of college credit, and three 
were presented with high school credits. One 
student who had enrolled for high school credit 
failed. The other students in the original class 
had enrolied only for the purpose of enlarging 
their cultural backgrounds. 


Expansion And Scope 

Since the first class was somewhat of an experi- 
ment in the institutional education program, en- 
rollment was limited to a rather small number, 
and only one course was offered. Two courses 
were presented in some of the later terms. En- 
rollment subsequent to the first year at the re- 
formatory has varied from twelve students to 
thirty-five —- the latter in the 1957 spring term’s 
non-credit course in natural science. 


In total, 274 reformatory inmates have partici- 
pated in the program to date. Thirteen courses 
have been offered. Qualified students have been 
given the opportunity to earn college credits in 
music appreciation, anthropology, contemporary 
history, basic psychology, oral interpretation, 
English prose fiction, and geography, as well as in 
the initial course in literature and the fine arts. 
Non-college credit courses have included offerings 
in writing, music, dimensions of meaning in Amer- 
ican English, general science and natural science. 
Nineteen reformatory students have earned Coll- 
ege credits and eighty-six have carned high 
school credits. 

The sucesss of the prog’am is the reformatory, 
meantime, resulted in its being placed in operation 
in the State Prison of Southern Michigan, at Jack- 
son, in April, 1955. In the two years which have 
elapsed since that date, 476 of that institution’s 
inmates have enrolled to study one or more of 
the twenty-three courses made available. 

The practice of holding brief discussion periods 
following each televised lecture has given the stu- 
dents an opportunity to exchange reference mate- 
rial, ask questions and express their individual im- 
pressions. Periodically, members of the univer- 
sity faculty presenting the lectures visit the in- 
stitution and meet with the inmate students. 
These voluntary visits have had a positive morale 
effect. 


Limiting Factors 
The cost of participating in the television educa- 
tion program unquestionably has prevented some 
inmates from taking courses for college credits, 
even though they might have completed the 
courses satisfactorily. Most of the college credit 
courses offered are for three credit hours, at a 
cost of $7.00 per credit hour; accordingly some 
inmates have been unable to enroll other than to 
audit courses on a non-credit basis. In addition, 
textbook costs have varied from $5.00 to $7.00 
per course. 


Another limitation to more effective operation 
of the program has been found to lie in the lack of 
adequate reference material to supplement tele- 
vised lectures and textbook study. Even with 
the assistance of the university, the reference ma- 
terial available falls far short of that which can be 
used by regularly enrolled students making use of 
the university and public libraries. 


The Benefits Are Clear 


Professional corrections personnel, educators 
and members of the judiciary, both in Michigan 
and in other states, have shown much interest in 
the program. One circuit court judge, in fact, 
has underwritten inmate expenses to the extent of 
$100. University faculty members who have con- 
ducted examinations in the institutions state that 
the inmate students compare favorably with other 
students taking the same courses. 


Inmate reaction reflects the value of the pro- 
gram as a rehabilitative aid. Several inmates 
who began college level study with televised cour- 
ses have enrolled as full or part time college 
students following their release on parole. 


The large number of ‘“‘non-credit” students indi- 
cates that many inmates of our penal institutions 
have the desire to broaden their cultural back- 
grounds and have the ability to benefit from ad- 
vanced study. Through participation in the pro- 
gram, many students have obtained the first reali- 
zation of their potential to progress academically. 
Basic feelings of inferiority and ineffectiveness 
have been replaced by self-confidence and a sense 
of personal accomplishment. 
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A Former Inmate Allows... 


Margin For Error | 


Henry C. Regusters, Sr. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ‘ 


For ten long years I lived among those people 
who I came to conclude were the most optimis- 
tic in the world—prisoners, I have not changed 
my mind. I still believe that confined men are 
optimistic to an unusually high degree, but my 
experiences as a free man of four months has 
taught me that the brand of optimism met with 
during the day-to-day living in 
prison has its potentially deadly as- 
pects when it is exposed to day-by- 
day living in free society, I can see 
quite clearly, now, the flaw which 
is inherent in the overiy-opiimisiic 
thinking of confined men, The flaw 
is this: Conf.n-d men tend to 
make p’ans 'eave no reom 
for error, no margin for possibie 
failures or set-backs. 

There is no ge‘ting around the 
fact that all men are subject to err, 
simply because it is the lot of hu- 
manity to come only near to per- 
fection. Making p!ans that contra- 
dict this tenet does nothing what- 
soever to alter the fact of man’s 
susceptibility to error, or his po- 
tential for failure. The confined 
man who leaves no room in his 
thinking for the many unaccountable misfortunes 
that beset the best laid plans is headed for trouble 
when he sets his plans into motion in free society. 
The man on parole has a special need to plan for 
his future with reservations, for he has the most 
to lose should he fail to stand up under the pound- 


ing of the unexpected waves that life has a way of 


tossing upon the beach of our lives. 

During my stay in confinement, I watched 
many more parolees re-enter confinement than 
was good for the record for my alma mater—the 
Maryland State Penitentiary, and I listened to 
many versions of what factors caused the re- 


turns. At this point in my own freedom I realize ~ 


that much of what I heard was the truth, insofar 


Henry C. Regusters, Sr. 


as particular incidents and circumstances are con- . 
cerned, I know there is much truth in some of 
what I heard over the years from returned paro- 
lees, simply because I have had experiences which + 
parallel those which brought other men back to 
prison. I know why some of them came back, 
while on the other hand I know why, even though ' 
we had similar experiences, I and 
others do not go back —and will 
not go back. I am convinced that ' 
many of the failures of parolees , 
generally have their roots in an in- 
ability to sacisfactorily regroup 
plans for living after having been 
confronted with some specific fail- 
ure or setback, and that the in- 
ability to do so stems from having 
negiected to allow a margin for 
error in the first instance. 

Aimost any man about to leave 
confinement will tell you without 
hesitation that he has paid his 
debt to society. His feelings about . 
this particular matter are so strong 
that they permeate every facet of 
his thinking, relative to his living 
beyond the confines of prison 
walls. Out of these feelings grow 
the over-confidence that is responsible for the ' 
making of definite plans which leave no room for 
the unforeseen. 

Look, the released individual seems to say, I 
have squared myself with the society that put me 
away; I don’t owe it anything. And he goes out 
and tries to make his way in the world on that 
premise. In the first place, he has drawn up a 
faulty premise from which to pattern his living 
philosophy. I have held, and still hold, that the 
man returning from confinement does not begin 
to pay his debts to society until after he has been 
freed. It is my contention that he cannot pay back 
society while he is living in an abnormal social set- 
ting—such as the prison environment, Confine- 
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ment gives the means of learning how to square 
oneself with society. The actual squaring is done 
once the individual has returned to society and 
begins to use what he has learned during his in- 
carcerated years. 


The released individual may not agree that 
he owes society anything at the time of his release, 
but he certainly owes himself something — he 
owes himseif an understanding of the problems 
that he creates for himself with the attitude of his 
not owing anyone anything. The man who feeis 
strongly in this direction is easily hurt and frus- 
trated when he runs head on into some of the 
reservations that society in general holds for re- 
leased prisoners. He will tend to feel that he is 
being taken unfair advantage of by the social 
body to which he owes nothing. He will be wrong. 

Since I have been free I have met men whom 
I knew in confinement, and others whom I did not 
know during my own confinement, yet who have 
served time in some penal institution, I have seen 
them standing around on street corners with aim- 
lessness portrayed by their very presence there. 
And I have listened to the stories they have to tell 
accounting for their being there instead of work- 
ing or doing something useful with their lives. A 
common cause of grievance among released prison- 
ers is that they find it quite difficult to hold jobs 
because of the fact of having been in a penal 
institution. I can verify that there is some justice 
for the beefs that I have heard, for chances are 
that I would have been standing on street corners 
beefing myself if I had brought home the over- 
confidence general with released inmates, and so 
had experienced the disheartening frustration that 
is almost bound to follow on the heels of social 
adversities. 


I can verify that there are many, far too many, 
employers who have closed minds where the hir- 
ing of ex-inmates is concerned, Regardless of 
what skills the individual may have to offer, the 
fact of incarceration is the only thing considered 
when the question of becoming their employee is 
brought up. I had experiences with such em- 
ployers that I am sure were not uncommon with 
those of many ex-inmates. 


When I was released on parole I was supposed 
to have a job waiting for me as soon as I reached 
home, As happens at times, there was a delay of 
damaging length in getting me out of the institu- 
tion once I had received a parole. Consequently, 
when I did get home, I was quite disappointed 
to discover that the job that had been held for me 
was no longer open, I had been scheduled to go 


to work for a construction company, but the em- 
ployer had found it necessary to fill the job va- 
cancy before i got there. It was this situation that 
brought me into contact with the kind of employ- 
ers who help frustrate well-meaning ex-inmates 
and send them to the aimlessness of street cor- 
ners. 


Having been advised of how matters stood 
where my job was concerned, the parole authori- 
ties gave me permission to attempt to find another 
job. I had decided, before I left the institution, that 
in all my dealings with society I would be perfect- 
ly frank as to my background. I felt that this 
would protect me in the long run from any pos- 
sible future repercussions of an unpleasant or em- 
barrassing nature. I am glad now I made that 
decision, and I strongly recommend it to all men 
leaving penal institutions. At any rate, my first 
attempts at obtaining a job by being perfectly 
honest about my prison background were anything 
but encouraging. Many employers showed great 
interest in me as a possible employee, after I had 
outlined the skills I had to offer, up to the point 
where I made it known that I had just been re- 
leased from confinement. One would have to act- 
ually experience it to believe that a position of- 
fered. one minute before could suddenly become 
non-existent following that one pertinent bit of 
information. My ex-inmate status caused me to be 
denied a number of very good jobs. 


Now, these experiences with such employers 
were frustrating enough to make me quite put 
out about the entire business. I can well under- 
stand how and why many ex-inmates become dis- 
gusted with the task of trying to find and to hold 
a job. What I cannot understand is how ex-in- 
mates, especially parolees, even in the depths of 
disgust, will so far forget what they have at stake 
that they extend disappointing experiences with 
a few employers to all employers, and give up. 
I walked out of a few employers’ offices close to 
tears because the sudden change in attitudes that 
came about when the information was given that 
I was an ex-inmate was such that I was humiliated 
and was made to feel that I was a special breed 
of individual of whom one has to be wary. That 
is not a nice feeling. But not once did the thought 
of giving up and doing nothing cross my mind. 

I was disgusted, sure, but I was learning some 
very valuable lessons, I learned, that without 
being able to give any sensible explanation for it, 
those employers who are adverse to hiring ex-in- 
mates are not to be swayed from their positions of 
predjudice, at least not by the ex-inmate himself. 
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it is a waste of time for him to try. The education 
of employers is a job to be tackled from a profes- 
sional level by the proper penal authorities. I also 
discovered that i could save myself time and dif- 
ficulty by telling prospective employers at the 
very beg.nning of the interview that I was a pa- 
rolee. Hiaving no means of telling beforehand 
which empioyers are not in favor of hiring a man 
simply because he has been to prison, the ex- 
inmate seeking employment is bound to make the 
mistake of walking into an office or two where he 
will receive a cool reception, He should under- 
stand and accept that situation as a normal part 
of his job seeking. There is no quicker way for 
the over-confident ex-inmate to get exasperatingly 
deflated than to have his confidence trampled on 
by some unthinking employer. He has to make 
such mistakes, uniess he is extremely lucky, and if 
his margin for error is broad enough he can take 
the mistake in stride and lose none of his deter- 
mination to make a go of his new freedom. 


No matter how many empioyers he may be un- 
fortunate enough to come into contact with who 
will deny him a fair chance to earn a living, 
the ex-imate will surely, sooner or later, find one 
of those employers who cares nothing whatso- 
ever about his prison background, but who is only 
interested in the skills he has to offer. And there 
are enough of such employers available to offset 
the adverse effects of those on the other side of 
the fence. In this respect I was unusually lucky. 


The first job that I found was that of working 
as a porter in a hospital. It so happened that the 
personnel director was a man who had come into 
contact with ex-inmates before. He had a wide 
knowledge of the problems faced by such men who 
are trying to rebuild their lives. He all but apol- 
ogized for the low salary he had to offer me, but 
pointed out that he realized that men such as my- 
self needed something to sustain them while they 
looked for something betier—-and that was what 
he was offering me, a job to make ends meet until 
such time as I could find something more in keep- 
ing with the skills thai I possessed and could not 
use as a hospital porter. You simply thank your 
lucky stars when you meet such people, and you 
accept what they so freely offer. I took the job. 


I experienced some difficulty in making ends 
meet, but I did have a job. I did not have to stand 
around aimlessly on street corners, In the mean- 
time, I was going through the trials of attempting 
to sell myself to employers who had better jobs 
that I would have liked to have had. And then I 
received a second cause to be thankful that there 


are those empioyers wii believe in giving anyone’ be 
who has something to olier regardiess of past. cre 


background a fair chance to show what he cando, _— do! 
The president oi the construction company for ing 
whom I was originaliy scheduled to work sent for! _lon 


me and informed me that a position was open, and to 
that I had first choice in iiuing it if { stili wished to 
to do so, He was deiermined to keep his promise’ 88 


to give me empioyment. i now have a job that ha 
pays a very adequate sailary—the kind that | a | 
feel men such as myseij need to help them res qu 
establish themselves without undue hardships. 

It is easy to see the kind of situation I would thi 
have created for myseil had given up and taken’ qu 
‘to the street corners—if { had been so blown up fo 


with the idea that 1 deserved to be given every con- 
sideration because 1 had paid my debt to society. ' 
Even those persons who never go io prison have 
their ups and downs in the matter of obtaining th 
and keeping jobs, and the ex-inmaie is surely go.’ 4¢ 
ing to have troubles. His own thoughts that he m: 
owes society nothing are not going to help him ed 
the leasi bit when it comes to job competition in gp 
free society. ‘ihe ex-immaie has to be prepared to 
experience some frustration because there is one 
question that every personnel manager asks, and 
which appears on every job application form Je 
that is filled out. That question is: “For whom did lo 
you last work?’ And tiien following that question w 
is one concerning the iengih of time the job was 
held. Now, the man who has been in confinement , 
for a number of years has to be prepared to ex- 
plain those years for which he can give no working 
account. He has one of two choices—to lie, or tell 
the truth. My cxperiences taught me that the best 
thing to do is to tell the truth and to hope that | 
the qualifications offered for the job are all that , 
matter in the last analysis. 

I have learned other things that have made me 
thankful that i decided to be straightforward 
about my past in my relations with society, and 
that I did allow myself adequate margin for error. — 
I came out of the institution prepared to suffer 
any number of indignities from people in general t 
because of my prison background. And I am happy 
to be able to say that I have had to revise my pre- 
conceived judgement of the reception I could ex- 
pect from people in general, Of particular interest 
may be the oxperiences I had in trying to estab- 
lish credit. 

I am sure that almost everyone will agree that 
credit buying has come to play an important part 
in the lives of the American public. Credit buying _ 
opens the way for many individuals and families 
to obtain some of the things desired which cannot 
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be bought for cash on the spot, As with anything, 
credit buying can become a burden if it is not 
done wisely, but for a person such as myself (hav- 
ing been out of contact with freedom for ten 
long years and having to start my life in regards 
to material possessions from scratch) being able 
to establish credit can prove a godsend. Now, the 
essential factor in establishing credit is one’s 
having behind him a record of steady work. For 
a man newly released for confinement that re- 
quirement raises problems. I wanted to establish a 
credit account, and I realized at the same time 
that I could not fulfill the most important re- 
quirement. And so I did the only thing possible 
for me to do, I picked one of the biggest depart- 
ment stores in the city and went in and had a talk 
with the credit manager. I told him quite frankly 
that I would like to take advantage of a credit 
account, but that I could not possibly meet the 
main requirement of having been steadily employ- 
ed for a number of years. I told him that I had 
spent the last ten years of my life in prison, and 
was in the process of trying to re-establish my- 
self. I informed him that I had a good paying 
job, and that I was certain that I would keep it as 
long aS my superiors were satisfied with my 
work. 


T'll admit that the first few moments of the in- 
terview did not seem very promising, At first the 
manager looked shocked, then thoughtful, and 
when I finished talking he reached for the phone 
and called my job foreman. He asked two ques- 
tions—what kind of worker I was proving to be, 
and what my relationship with my fellow workers 
was, After he put down the phone he placed before 
me the necessary applications to be signed, and 
he let me know that my credit status was the 
same as that of any other customer. 


My experiences with people have been such 
that I have come to this conclusion. The ordinary 
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man or woman met with in free society doesn’t 
give a hoot one way or the other about a man’s 
background, prison notwithstanding, I have been 
accepted everywhere and by practically everyone 
on the basis of the impression that I have made on 
those with whom I have come in contact, And it 
is my opinion that the same wonderful treatment 
awaits any released prisoner. 


Allowing that margin for error is all important, 
I believe. It indicates that the ex-inmate antici- 
pates experiencing ups and downs, and is pre- 
pared to face them as best he can, that he will not 
run away and lie down as soon as the first shadow 
of frustration casts itself across his hopes and 
plans, The ex-inmate, especially the individual 
who has served a long sentence, must be a man 
with a purpose and the determination to push 
forward his purpose steadily. 


I have had my ups and downs, I anticipate more 
of them. But I have not hesitated to ask for help 
from my parole officer, and anyone else who could 
aid me in any way. I am progressing—slowly but 
surely. I have been free only the short period of 
four months, but that time has been long enough 
for me to have convinced myself that I have 
reached the point of no return. I learned too many 
lessons too well while institutionalized, and be- 
cause I did I have a deep appreciation for my 
freedom and what it means to be free. For the rest 
of my life I shall be free and I will owe that free- 
dom to the fact that for so long I was not free, It 
was while I was not free that I learned how to be 
free—and I learned too well to ever forget. Those 
same lessons are there for all inmates who really 
desire to learn them; and, if he wishes to make his 
freedom worthwhile, every confined individual 
must come to realize how important it is for him 
to take advantage of every opportunity to learn 
how to live a free man—while he is waiting to 
begin paying his debt to society. 
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Attitudes 
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D. W. Allen 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Introduction 


In correctional education the traditional ap- 
proach to rehabilitation is primarily concerned 
with the organization and administration of in- 
structional programs in academic and vocational 
subject matter areas. These formalized educa- 
tional efforts are enriched and supplemented by 
a vast variety of on-the-job training opportunities 
which add realism to the learning experience, Cor- 
rectional education programs usually achieve one 
or more of the following purposes: fill-the-gaps in 
educational background, review forgotten lessons, 
increase educational proficiency, and enhance vo- 
cational competency. The major emphasis, how- 
ever, is upon acquiring skills which will contribute 
to earning a living in the immediate or not-too- 
distant future. This type of education has been 
called, by one nineteenth century philosopher, 
“trick learning,” and it refers to the acquisition of 
trade skills. The learning content is thing-centered, 
mechanical, and manipulative. The materials of 
instruction are not designed to impart the broad 
social and cultural understandings, apprecia- 
tions, attitudes, and ideals which are necessary for 
the successful socialization of the individual. These 
mechanical ‘“‘surface betterments” are not design- 
ed to contribute to the improved social-relation- 
ships and civic responsibilities of the individual. 
They merely augment earning power, job getting, 
and job holding competencies. If the individual is 
to be permanently benefitted through character 
reconstruction enterprise, the “trick learning” 
must become secondary and incidental to that 
instruction which is concerned with the inculcation 
of socially acceptable attitudes, ideals, apprecia- 
tions, habits, and manners. These constitute the 
fundamental areas in which to prepare curricula 
materials designed to contribute to the improved 
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patterns of thinking, acting, and successful liv- 
ing following release. What each individual thinks 
and believes; or, how he feels and acts, in his per- 
sonal and social-civic relationships with the mem- 
bers of his community are more important than 
the vocational accomplishments which Ruskin has 
referred to as “trick learning.” Shakespeare has 
very aptly indicated the use of trick learning, or 
surface embellishment in the following line “....one 
may smile, and smile, and be a villain.’ Many 
times, the learner is willing and eager to acquire 
proficiency in academic and vocational studies. 


_ He will diligently go through the learning exer- 


cises and attain praiseworthy competencies which 
are destined to become of relatively little value 
unless they are accompanied by equally impor- 
tant changes in the individual's habits of thinking 
and acting. The mere acquisition of vocational 
skills will not, per se, insure lasting and desired 
changes in the realm of character reconstruction. 
Too many times, our vocabulary gives evidence 
of confused thinking. Too many times, routine 
mechanical performance is verbalized and trans- 
lated to mean character reconstruction. Too many 
times, what appears to be a willing and interested 
learner is merely an obedient actor. Reconstruc- 
tion of character takes place only within the in- 
dividual and its implementation is through the 
inculcation of socially accepted attitudes, ideals, 
interests, and appreciations. Rehabilitation must 
not, as is often the case, be confused with the 


’ purely surface manifestations of individual better- 
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ment. Rehabilitation is not evidenced by executing 
a simple pattern of learning activities or accumau- 
lating test scores. Too many times, that which is 
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learned is merely an old forgotten concept being 
re-learned, or perhaps being re-re-learned, Mere 
learning, per se, is not to be confused as character 
reconstruction. Evidences of “trick learning” gen- 
erally are nothing more than the superficial as- 
pects of rehabilitation. The improved individual 
has become reconstructed when the desired chang- 
es in his pattern of daily living portray his reac- 
tions to acceptable standards of social relation- 


ships, personal attitudes and civic responsibilities, 


These concepts and patterns of thinking are of 
greater importance to the individual’s successful 
efforts at rehabilitation effort than are the ac- 
quisition or development of manipulative skills, In 
all attempts at character reconstruction, the in- 
ner man must first become the better man. Sur- 
face betterments are of importance to the extent 
that they really are the outward manifestations 
of the inward grace. 


This study is an attempt to portray patterns 
of prevailing inmate attitudes relative to general 
problems and topics about which they think and 
talk. One question, which critically affects the 
findings, is related to how accurately the indi- 
viduals revealed the nature of their thoughts. 
Did they step out of character for a time and 
reveal their true thoughts? Did they remain in 
character, not forgetting inmate role and status 
considerations, and supply merely conventional 
or expected information? Did they commit them- 
selves only to those statements which were not too 
critical and unfavorable in the attempt to eval- 
uate attitudes and values? Were they too. em- 
barrassed to reveal the true quality of their inner 
thoughts? These speculations and many others 
are important, and, like all major problems, leave 
many little problems in their wake. 


The Procedure 


A questionnaire which consisted of sixteen (16) 
topics and multiple-choice responses for checking 
was presented to the inmates. Their cooperation 
and frankness in completing the questionnaire 
was requested. They were told that this was not 
a study of the individual but a study of how a 
group of individuals thought about certain famil- 
iar topics, They were instructed not to sign the 
questionnaire. They were also informed that their 
participation in the study was a matter of their 
own volition. 


A few returned unanswered questionnaires and 
there were some questionnaires having omitted 
answers, In general, however, the project was 
well received. The sixteen topics selected for con- 


sideration in the questionniare were those about 


which the inmates seemed eager to talk and which 
frequently appeared in their daily conversations. 
The topics selected for the purpose of sampling 
inmate attitudes are included in the following 
three major categories: 


(1) Education 6 topics 
(2) Behavior 6 topics 
(3) Morale 4 topics 


The questionnaire was submitted to 732 inmates 
grouped as follows: 


Advanced School Group 446 Cases 
Intermediate School Group 181 cases 
Select Group 105 cases 
Grand Total 7132 cases 
Advanced School Group Recheck 416 cases 
Grand Total 1148 cases 


The advanced School Group Recheck included 
the responses of 416 inmates who had previously 
participated in the survey. This made a total of 
1148 cases for consideration in the study of in- 
mate attitudes. 

The groups participating in the study are 
identified as follows: 


(1) The Advanced School Group included in- 
mates assigned to grades seven, eight, 
nine and ten. 

(2) The Intermediate School Group included 
inmates assigned to grades four, five, and 
six. 


(3) The Select Group included inmates assigned 
to special duties, such as, office and cler- 
ical, classroom instruction, inmate officer, 
and a few who were newly arrived, This 
group, as a whole, consisted of individuals 
who were thought to possess exceptional 
attitudes and skills of a desirable quality. 


(4) The Advanced School Group Recheck in- 
cluded those who had previously partici- 
pated. This time they were asked to think 
over the various statements and mark 
each response the way they thought the 
majority of the inmates would and should 
have responded if maximum frankness 
had prevailed. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
I. Education 


1. Reflections concerning present educational 
development compared to what it was before 
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coming here. 

Better than before................. 

Not as good as before................. 

About the same as before................. 

2. Reflections concerning reasons for school 
attendance before coming here. 

Forced to attend................. 

- Enjoyed school work................. 

To get away from manual labor.............. : 


3. Reflections concerning present school atten- 
dance if left to decide the matter now. 

All the time................. 

None of the time................. 

Half of the time................. 


4. Reflections concerning the benefits received 
from attending school now. 

Benefitted to quite an extent..........:...... 
Very little benefit................. 

Absolutely no benefit derived... 


5. Reflections concerning the progress made 

in self-improvement since coming here 
Discovered and used opportunities for 
self-improvement................. 

, Discovered that such opportunities exist 
but failed to make use of them............... 
Failed to find that opportunities for self- 
improvement exist................. 


6. Reflections concerning why more schooling 

was not received before coming here. 
Disliked school and refused to 


Had to help support himself and 


Il. BEHAVIOR 


7. Reflections concerning probable behavior 
upon returning to freedom. 

Try to lead a better 

Do as always did................. 

Probably be worse than before................. 


8. Reflections concerning probable behavior if 
if were known that others were planning to 
escape. 

Report to an officer......... . 

Enter into the plot................ 
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toward disciplinary measures. 
Take it like a man................. ; 
Think the officer had it in for you............ 
Try to jibe the eamenl out of a blue 


10. Reflections concerning probable behavio; ’ 
toward a new and inexperienced officer. 

Take advantage of his inexperience........ 

Cooperate by helping the new man in his 


Leave him to his own resources............... : 


11. Reflections concerning probable behavior 
toward compicting your work assignment: 
Try to do your best................. 
‘Signify” as much as possible................. 


Like to do things wrong and waste. 


manterinis. 


12. 
when having personal difficulties with an- 
other inmate. 

Report to an officer................. 


Reflections concerning probable behavior ' 


Not report for fear of what other in-, 


mates might think................ 


Not report for fear of what other inmate ’ 


might think................. 
Try to settle the affair yourself.............. , 


ill. MORALE 


13. Reflections concerning past waywardness. ” 


Sorry for what you did................. 
Sorry you were caughlt............. 
Proud of your past actions................. 


14. 
dition when compared to what it was before 
coming here. 

Better than before................. 
About the same as before................. 
Not as good as before................. 


. Reflections concerning present physical con- 
dition when compared to what it was before 
coming here. 

Better than before................. 
Not as good as before................. 
About the same as before................. 


16. Reflections concerning what others will think 
of you upon return to freedom. 

Changed for the better................. 

About the same as before............... in 


Changed for the worse................. 


Reflections concerning present moral con- 
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PRESENTATION OF DATA 
TABLE 
itef.ections Concerning Present Kducationai Development Compared To 
What it Was before Coming Here 
Advanced Intermediate Special Advanced School 
his Items School Group School Group Group Group Recheck 
No % No % No Y% No & 
Better than before 347° 78 «G2 
vi0r 27 6 2 Il 6 6 43 10 
445 100 180 100 105 100 415 100 
aste 
TABLE U 
™ Kefiections Concerning Reasons For School Attendance Before Coming 
i Here 
ell No. % No % No % No %& 
nate 191 44 7 42 24 24 249 61 
226 51 86 48 7 7 117 29 
To get away from manual iabor .....................:..00 23 5 17 10 1 1 42 10 
ess, | 
TABLE Il 
Refiections Concerning Present Schooi Attendance If Left To Decide The 
Matter Now 
con- 
fore No. % No. % No. % No % 
29° 48 27° 42 41 
109 25 60 34 24 24 231 5 
2022 46 71 39 35 35 118 29 
438 100 179 100 101 100 415 100 
fore 
TABLE IV 
Reflections Concerning The Benefits Received From Attending 
Schoo! Now 
_ No. % No. % No % No % 
Benefitted to quite an extent 2.0.0.0... 0: 312 70 117 66 71 7 4192 46 
Very little benefit ...................... 110 2 43 24 +22 23 155 37 
Absolutely no benefit received ....000...00000..00000.... 28 5 17 10 2 2 68 17 
445 100 177 100 95 100 415 100 
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TABLE V 
Reflections Concerning The Progress Made In Self-Improvement Since 
Coming Here 
Advanced Intermediate Special Advanced Schoo! 
Items School Group School Group Group Group Recheck 
. No. % No % No % No % 
Discovered and used opportunities for self- 
374 & 135 78 91 88 203 SO 
Discovered that such opportunities exist but 
failed to make use of them. 50 611 «619 = 8 8 130 31 
Failed to find that opportunities for self-improve- 
22 5 19 4 4 7 19 
EE sibisiabiinsinininsatingiunisanaiansuiiatbicipiiasaaubiiialaaaeiaimmens 446 100 173 100 103 100 410 100 
TABLE VI 
Reflections Concerning Why More Schooling Was Not Received Before 
Coming Here 
No. % No % No % No % 
Disliked school and refused to attend .................... 104 30 2 1 15 2 182 BW 
Received little encouragement to attend school... 52 14 33 13 5 7 38 10 
Had to help support self and family ........................ 195 S56 117 72 HH 7 151 4 
i sslaceielacbbiiadaeaidlielbaneaienbuhiasuietiiisaicieiiniialis 351 100 177 100 74 100 372 100 
TABLE Vil 
Reflections Concerning Probable Behavior Upon Returning To Freedom 
No. % No % No % No % 
419 9% 163 90 99 94 275 66 
13 2 2 1 3 3 92 22 
Probably be worse than before ..................ccsecceees 11 2 14 9 3 3 49 12 
443 100 179 100 105 100 416 100 


TABLE Vill 


Reflections Concerning Probable Behavior If It Were Known That Others 
Were Planning to Escape 


No. % No. % No. % No % 


64 15 S51 31 #23 38 9 
7 2 7 4 0 0 39 
363 83 109 65 70 76 329 £8 
434 100 167 100 93 100 406 100 
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Reflections Concerning Probable Behavior Toward Disciplinary Measures 


Advanced Intermediate 


Special Advanced School 


Items School Group School Group Group _ Group Recheck 
No. % No % No % No %&% 
394 88 164 92 OF 9 204 Si 
Think the officer ‘‘had it in for you” .................... 16 4 6 3 0 0 6 15 
Try to “jibe” the officer out of a blue slip ............ 33 8 9 5 6 5 124 34 
443 100 179 100 103 100 395 100 
TABLE X 
Reflections Concerning Probable Behavior Toward A New And 
Inexperienced Officer 
No % No % No % No % 
Take advantage of his inexperience ........................ 28 6 20 i1 2 2 9 £24 
Cooperate by helping the new man in his work ...... 214 49 88 49 67 G& 114 £28 
Leave him to his own reSOUrces ............0.66cccceeeees 201 45 73 40 35 34 #199 48 
443 100 181 100 104 100 409 100 
TABLE XI 
Reflection Concerning Probable Behavior Toward Completing Your Work 
Assignment 
No % No % No No 
422 9 166 92 103 99 257 63 
“Signify” as much as possible ..............0...cceee 18 4 12 6 1 1 130 32 
Like to do things wrong and waste materials ...... 3 1 3 2 0 0 19 5 
443 100 181 100 104 100 406 100 
TABLE Xi 
Reflections Concerning Probable Behavior When Having Personal 
Difficulties With Another Inmate 
No. % No % No % No % 
Not report for fear of what other inmate might 61 144 49 29 18 20 36 9 
9 2 5 3 4 4 3 
Not report for fear of what other inmates might 
32 8 20 12 9 10 47 12 
Try to settle the affair yourself .........................4.. 325 76 % 5 61 66 294 £76 
427 100 170 100 92 100 388 100 
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TABLE 
Reflections Concerning Past Waywardness 


Advanced Intermediate Special Advanced School 
Items School Group School Group Group Group Recheck 


No. % No % No. % No % 


Sorry for what you did 86 159° 90 «21753 
TT 48 11 10 6 8 8 14 37 
Proud of your past actions 20.00.0000... 15 3 7 4 1 1 39 £10 
440 100 176 100 102 100 410 100 
TABLE XIV 
Reflections Concerning Present Moral Conditions When Compared To 
What It Was Before Coming Here 
No. % No. ‘% No % No &% 
About the same as before ..0............0...cccceceeeeeeees 110 2 2 15 30 29 138 33 
8 19 28 16 i2 11 140 34 
444 100 173 100 105 100 414 100 


TABLE XV 


Reflections Concerning Present Physical Condition When Compared To 
What It Was Before Coming Here 


No % No % \No % No % 
Better than before ................... lsadaciginidelibaat siete 124 28 81 45 20 19 87 21 


| 37 53 29 #=42 40 201 49 
About the same as before ............00.000..cccccceceeeeeees 155 35 43 26 43 41 124 30 


446 100 177 100 105 100 412 100 


TABLE XVI 


Reflections Concerning What Others Will Think Of You Upon 
Your Return to Freedom 


No. % No. % #£NOo. No % 
353 «80 «6144 «881 83 82 206 = 51 
About the same as before .0.0.0.00000.00.0ccccoocccecccccceceeese 49 11 17 10 11 11 107 26 


Changed for the Worse ..0.0.0.0...0.0.0..000ccceccceveseseseseeeee 38 9 16 9 7 7 9 23 
440 100 177 100 101 100 407 100 
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Summary and Conclusion: 


Some inmate attitudes and concepts pertaining 
to personal problems of adjustment in education, 
behavior, and morale. 

Table I 
Reflections concerning present educational 
development compared to what it was before 
coming here. 
Finding: ‘There was a general agreement 
among all groups that present school attend- 
ance has furthered educational betterment. 


Table 


Reflections concerning reasons for schoo) at- 
tendance before coming here. 

Finding: The first three groups were of 
the opinion that school attendance was pri- 
marily in response to their enjoyment of 
educational activities. 

The group which was attempting to be “frank 
and fearless” in the nature of responses 
clearly indicated that former school atten- 
dance was basically a matter of one’s being 
forced to attend. 


Table 


Reflections concerning present school atten- 
dance if ieft to decide the matter now. 
Finding: The Advanced Group indicated 
that a schedule composed of part-time school 
and work was more desirable. At this time 
they were in daily school attendance. 

The Intermediate Group, while in general 
agreement with the Advanced Group, gave 
evidence of a strong feeling in favor of no 
school at all. Their school work, at this time, 
consisted of ‘‘fill-in-the-gap”’ education at the 
elementary level. Hence these adults probably 
found classes quite boring. 

The Special Group favored a full-time school 
attendance program. There may have been 
a trace of “apple polishing” present in this 
preference because they were in no immediate 
danger of being re-assigned to school in view 
of their superior educational endowments. 
The group which essayed to be “frank and 
fearless” indicated that most inmates really 
regarded school attendance as a condition 
to be completely shunned. 


Table IV 
Reflections concerning the benefits received 


from attending schoo! now. 
Finding: There was a general agreement 


among all groups that the educational bene- 
fits have been quite extensive. These data 
concur with the conclusion presented in 
Table V. 


Table V 


Refiections concerning the progress made 
in self-improvement since coming here. 
Finding: There was a general agreement 
among all groups that the opportunities for 
self-improvement have been discovered and 
used. 

The group which endeavored to be “frank 
and fearless” indicated a significant trend 
toward the belief that many had discovered 
that self-improvement opportunities existed 
and failed to take advantage of them. 


Table VI 


Reflections concerning why more schooling 
was not received before coming here. 
Finding: The first three groups indicated 
that school attendance ceased because of 
economic need on the part of the individual 
or his family. An untrained youth was called 
from his classes to assume the family’s fi- 
nancial burden. 

The group which was dedicated to the role 
of “frankness and fearlessness”, while being 
in agreement with the first three groups; 
very strongly supported the assumption that 
school attendances ceased because of the in- 
dividual’s dislike for school and refusal to 
attend. 


Table VII 


Refiections concerning probabie behavior 
upon returning to freedom. 

Finding: There was a general agreement 
among the members of all groups that they 
wanted to lead a better life upon returning 
to freedom. 


Table VIII 


Reflections concerning probable behavior if 
it were known that others were cme: 
to escape. 

Finding:. There was a general agvemnent 

among the members of all groups that they 

would conform to the traditional “prisoner’s 


-code” and keep mum if it were known by 


them that other inmates were passing an 
escape. 

It is interesting to note that the Special 
Group contained none who would enter into 
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the conspiracy. 
Table IX 


Reflections concerning probable behavior to- 
ward disciplinary measures. 

Finding: There was a general agreement 
among the members of all groups that they 
would “take their punishment like men” 
when being disciplined for violation of rules. 
The Special Group contained none who would 
think that the officer “had it in for him’”’ if 
he were being disciplined. 

The Advanced Group Recheck, aiming at 
“frankness and fearlessness,” indicated a 
very marked trend favoring attempts to per- 
suade the officer not to make a report. 


Table X 


Reflections concerning probable behavior 
toward a new and inexperienced officer. 
Finding: There was a general agreement 
among the members of the first three groups 
indicative of a sincere desire to “help the 
new officer” in the performance of his tasks. 
The Advanced Group Recheck which was in- 
spired to be “frank and fearless’ in marking 
these evaluations, took a dim view of cooper- 
ative motives and enterprise, They indicated 
that, in all probability, the new officer would 
be left to his own devices and resources. 


Table XI 
Reflections concerning probable behavior 
toward completing your work assignment. 
Finding: There was a very high percentage 
of concurrence among the members of all 
groups in favor of the ‘try to do your best” 
in completing the daily assignment. 
It is a fact worthy of comment that the per- 
centages were negligible in reference to ten- 
dencies to “do things wrong and waste 
materials.” 
The Special Group contained no individuals 
who were not activated by efficient and pro- 
gressive habits of industry. In this respect, 
they approximated the supervisor’s concept 
of the ideal worker. 


Table XII. 
Reflections concerning probable behavior 
when having personal difficulties with an- 
other inmate. 
Finding: There was a general agreement 
among the members of all groups in favor 
of the policy of settling individual differences 

unaided by others. 

As to the question of seeking officer help in 


settling personal differences there was sup- } 


porting evidence that more concern was di- 
rected to the problem of social standing, or 
loss of face in the society of inmates, than 
to worries about the retaliatory acts of the 
other inmate. 


Table XIII 


Reflections concerning past waywardness, 

Finding: There was a general agreement 
among the members of all groups in the ap- 
praisal of past waywardness. In high percen- 


tages they professed to be “sorry for what — 


had been done and not proud of past actions.” 


Table XIV 


Reflections concerning present mora! condi- 


tions when compared to what it was before 


coming here. 
Finding: There was a general agreement 


among the members of the first three groups . 


to the effect that they now enjoyed an im- 
proved moral status. 

The Advanced Group Recheck indicated that 
definite conclusions on this point of view 
were difficult to reach. . 


Table XV 


Reflections concerning present physical con- 
dition when compared to what it was before 
coming here. 

Finding: There was general disagreement 
among the members of all groups relative 
to present physical status. 


The members of the Advanced and Special 


Groups indicated that they were about the 
Same or not quite up to par in matters of 
physical welfare. 

Members of the Intermediate Group indicated 
that they were enjoying a “better than be- 
fore” condition of good health. 


Table XVI 


Reflections concerning what others will think 
of you upon your return to freedom. 
Finding: ‘There was a general agreement 
among the members of all groups that upon 
release the results of rehabilitation enter- 
prise will be apparent to those who knew 
them prior to incarceration. 

It is interesting to note that the members of 
the Advanced Group Recheck, purporting to 
be “frank and fearless” in rendering evalua- 
tions, were in general agreement with the 
members of the other groups praising the 
efforts of the reformatory in reconstructing 
the human lives and character of its clientele. 
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Public Interpretation Of 


Corrections 


E. Preston Sharp 
Presidential Address, 87th Annual Congress of Corrections 
Aug. 19, 1957—Chicago, Lllinois 


Vividly I remember my first Congress of Cor- 
rections held in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1935. One of 
the highlights of great importance to me was the 
discussion of individual treatment and the use of 
classification procedures in correctional] institu- 
tions. A few weeks later I reviewed some of the 
old minute books and reports of the Eastern State 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania which had been writ- 
ten about a century before and I was surprised 
to find considerable space devoted to the impor- 


‘tance of dealing with each offender as an individ- 


ual. Although the methods used were almost the 
direct opposite of those advocated in 1935, the 
basic premises were identical. 

Few Ideas can be Labeled “New.” 

This experience reaffirmed the validity of the 
axiom—there are very few ideas in life which can 
be labeled “new.” It also stressed the importance 
of studying thoroughly the thinking, experience, 
and successes of the past when planning programs 
for the future. This is especially true in services 
which deal with human behavior, Therefore, I 
will not claim to bring to you any new ideas but 
will attempt to present specific ways in which 
modern corrections can be interpreted to the pub- 
lic. Since I do not have complete knowledge of 
all programs and do not wish to offend by omis- 
sion, I have purposely refrained from naming 
states and individuals. 

Social Progress is Slow. 

Social progress is made either through evolu- 
tion or revolution. Many times we fail to erect a 
fence at the edge of the cliff until after a child 
has fallen to his death. Likewise, many times the 
public is not concerned with the needs of its cor- 
rectional services until after a riot or serious es- 
capes. It is important that we as individuals and 


.as an association speak out with courage and con- 


viction relative to the dangers of the cliff. Equally 
important is the constant search for better meth- 
ods in order to build stronger fences. 
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Delinquency and Crimes in 1957 are 
Critical Problems, 

Newspaper headlines constantly emphasize 
the magnitude of the problems faced by our ser- 
vices. Letters received from governors of many 
states expressed concern on this issue. Crime is 
big business and every year the costs are mount- 
ing. The number of juveniles adjudged delinquent 
is on the increase and their acts are of a more 
serious nature. Many states are experiencing 
peaks in the populations of their correctional in- 
stitutions. Probation and parole departments have 
their highest case loads. There is no question that 
there is sufficient “know how” to appreciably re- 
duce the amount of delinquency and crime—if 
applied. Public apathy is one of the major stum- 
bling blocks. 

How Can Corrections Secure Public Interest 

and Support? 


The “Proceedings” of this organization contain 
many statements relative to the difficulty of stim- 
ulating and maintaining citizen interest in the 
problems of corrections. Unfortunately, there is 
no natural lobby. The majority of families directly 
affected feel they are disgraced and most victims 
have only a punitive interest. Some progress has 
been made through the programs of citizen par- 
ticipation. Gradually institutions throughout the 
country are lifting the stone curtain and are wel- 
coming the volunteer service and confidence of 
the public. 

There remain many unexplored avenues of ser- 
vices which volunteers can perform in all types 
of correctional work. Frequently the administra- 
tors must demonstrate considerable courage in 
assigning citizens to certain areas of work, Mis- 
takes must be expected and problems created but 
the value in terms of public relations and inmate 
reaction will be well worth the effort. 
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Do Inmates Benefit from Volunteer Services? 

Recently I discussed the subject of authority 
with a parolee who had served time in both juven- 
ile and adult institutions, He stressed the barriers 
which exist between inmate or parolee and those 
in authority. He is making a good adjustment. 
However, he confided that our initial contacts 
were difficult for him because I represented 
authority in the correctional field even thought I 
had no official relationship to him. Within the 
last month one of the boys in our institution made 
the statement that he was surprised he could 
“talk out” to the director—he had though he could 
only “talk up” to him. No matter how hard we 
try nor how many skills we possess we are not 
always able to break through the authoritative 
barrier. The volunteer does not have this handi- 
cap and often he can act as a “therapeutic bump- 

Local and Nationa! Organizations are Resources 
for Public Interpretation. 

In discussing citizen participation, it is impor- 
tant not to overlook the expensive resources which 
exist in lay and professional organizations, In 
many states considerable progress has been made 
as a result of close working relationships with 
civic and labor groups. Their technical advice and 
support in securing appropriations have made 
possible many improvements in programs, 

There is a growing trend in national organi- 
zations to be interested in social problems not 
directly related to their fields. For example, onc 
of the national medical associations has a com- 
mittee on juvenile delinquency and compagable 
ones are found in fraternal and civic groups. It 
is also important not to overlook the sectarian and 
women’s associations, many of which have mani- 
fest interest in problems relating to corrections. 

Importance of A. C. A, in Inter-organizational 

Relationships 

It is, therefore, imperative that the American 
Correctional Association accelerate its activities 
in inter-organizational relationships on the nation- 
al level. During the past year committees were 
appointed to work jointly with the American Law 
Institute on the Model Penal Code, and the CIO- 
AF of L on community interpretation of the prob- 
lems of the parolee. We are only scratching the 
surface of the vast potentialities. A close working 
relationship with al! national organizations deal- 
ing with law enforcement is vital because their 
press releases have a strong impact on public 
opinion, Associations of judges and lawyers, and 
those representing state and municipal govern- 


ments, are important because they exert Con. | 
siderable influence on sentencing practices and 
appropriations. Our membership represents the | 
qualified individuais in all phases of the correc. 
tional field and can speak with authority. By - 
cooperating with these groups our contributions 
will be more effective. 


A Program of Pubiic Interpretation Must i 


idave a Solid Foundation. 

A basic requirement for any form of public in- 
terpretation is to have agreement on the funda- 
menials. Services dealing with human behavior 
can never be reduced io an exact science. This 
does mot excuse us [from establishing funda- 
mentais which can be understood by the average 
citizen, Many valuabie legislative bilis have been 
defeated because of the confusion created by the 
disagreement of “experts.” We should be like the 
Irish family who had frequent quarrels among 
themselves but always presenied a united front 
to outsiders. The Congress and other meetings of 
the association provide excellent opportunities to 
share different views which are based on ex- 
perience and facts and devoid of emotion, After 
the debates we should be wiliing to support the 
opinion of the majority. 

The “Deciaration of Principles” Are important 

Stones in the Foundation. 


In discussing fundamentals we must not over- 
look the standards recommended by our associa- 
tion, Standards are always consistent with basic 
concepts. Unquestionably the first step is to re- 
view the “Deciaration of Principles’ which appears 
on the opening pages of the “Proceedings.” They 
are well stated and cover a broad area, However, 
since the last review and reaffirmation took place 
27 years ago ii is important that they be re- 
examined in the near future. 

The need for this study is intensified by the 
fact that in 1930 we were known as the American 
Prison Association, and the principles gave max- 
imum emphasis to institutional problems. Addi- 
tional statements concerning probation, parole, 
juvenile institutions, research and citizen par- 
ticipation should be included, An important bi- 
product of broadening our principles will be an 
increase in membership. 

Agreement on Fundamentals Is Essential 
In Interpreting Principles, 

Along with standards and principles we must 
consider other fundamentals. One is the relative 
importance of the different types of correctional 
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services and the relative importance of the dif- 
ferent types of employees in these services. In 
my judgment no service nor employee is more 
important than another, For example, ineffective 
county jails can negatively affect a state correc- 
tional system: lack of program in a siate institu- 
tion can encrease the number of paroie failures. 
Each service and each employee is like a cog on 
a wheel. if his responsibilities and functions are 
fulfilled efficiently the cogs will mesh and there 
will be a higher percentage of success. ‘““Autocra- 
tic’ organizations and “prima donnas’’ have no 
place in the correctional field, Kach service and 
each employee musi pull its or his own weight 
with due consideration and respect for other. 

Many Do Not Have the Correct Understanding 

of Punishment. 

Elementary as it may appear I feel that we 
should clearly define the word punishment. In 
various parts of the country our institutions have 
oeen called “country clubs” and we have been 
accused of ‘“coddiing” inmates, One of the reasons 
for this is the lack of interpretation of punishment 
and the misunderstanding of the impact of im- 
prisonment. The first principle of our Association 
states: “Punishment is suffering inflicted on the 
criminal for the wrong done by him, with a special 
view to secure his reaffirmation.”’ This does not 
minimize the seriousness of his acis nor does it 
embrace the “get even” philosophy. 

Recently I addressed a meeting of teachers. 
In the discussion period which followed, one of 
them said that she thought we treated children in 
training schools too well and that they should be 
punished for their acts. When asked how her def- 
inition of the word punishment applied to this 
situation, she was unable to give an answer. She 
had overlooked the fact that feedom is the most 
precious possession of an American and the loss 
of freedom is in itself punishment—not to mention 
the number of restrictions which have to be im- 
posed in an institution, Unless rehabilitation takes 
place, punishment is a dangerous instrument. 
It breeds individuals who hate society and are 
anxious to “get even.” There will always be the 
need to interpret punishment to the public and 
even to some employees in the field. 


Only Correctional Workers Can Interpretate 
the Effect of Sentences. 


“Time is no true element in punishment 
by imprisonment. Long sentences do 
not reform the individual, nor protect 
the public security, nor produce that 
fear in the crime class which prevents 


their committing crime, The fact that 
every offender is punished for his crime, 
has the efiect which is sought to be pro- 
duced by penal laws.” 


This quote is from the 42nd Report of the In- 
spectors of the Eastern State Penitentiary to the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, dated February 27, 
1871. Sixty-four years after it was made, I asked 
hunareds of inmates committed to that institution 
the question: “Why did you commit the crime 
when you knew it would result in a penitentiary 
sentence?” ‘he vast majority replied: “I thought 
I could get away with it.”’ Others said: “I thought 
I could beat the rap if il did get caught.’”’ These 
answers reaffirmed the old report. 


Time is a fundamental which is often misin- 
terpreted. Almost everyone will agree that it is 
reiative, but few apply this principle when pass- 
ing judgment on sentences imposed by the court 
or when criticising the granting of paroles, The 
protection of society is accepted as one of the 
major responsibilities of any correctional service. 
We must inform the public that sometimes a re- 
lease made too late is just as dangerous as one 
made too early. In order to do this, we might 
compare serving time in an institution to the ex- 
perience resulting from a compound fracture of 
a leg. After the initial X-Ray and diagnosis the 
leg is set and placed in a cast. Under normal con- 
ditions the bone will knit and the abrasions heal. 
However, if the cast is not removed at the proper 
time and the leg is immobilized too long, there is 
danger of losing its use. The longer it is in the 
cast, the more difficult it is for the person to re- 
learn to walk. 


When the average individual is committed to an 
institution, the diagnosis is made by the classifica- 
tion committee. The treatment consists of trans- 
fer to the proper facility, assignment to a train- 
ing course, and employment. Under normal con- 
ditions the inmate demonstrates positive growth 
for a period of time, after which he will reach 
a plateau. If released when he reaches this plateau 
or shortly thereafter, the prognosis is good. If he 
is held for an extended period of time, generally 
he will show signs of regression and the prognosis 
becomes progressively worse This does not imply 
that the type of crime should be overlooked in 
recommending release dates, but it does empha- 
size the fact that the best interests of society 
are not fulfilled by having all inmates serve long 
sentences. 
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More Facts Must Be Given on Costs of 
Correctional Services. 


Another fundamental of major importance 
concerns the costs of correctional services. 

“Those who are earnestly inquiring after 
the best system of punishment for crim- 
inals will find that the vital question to 
be determined, is to ascertain that system 
which best secures punishment, reforms 
the individual, protects society, and pre- 
vents the existence of a crime class, ed- 
ucated and organized during imprison- 
ment. This is the serious, the primary 
question which is paramount to ‘costs,’ 
‘support,’ and ‘profit making,’ those minor 
subjects, which too frequently receive un- 
due attention in discussing systems of 
punishment.” 

This quotation is from the Brief Sketch of the 
Origin and History of the State Penitentiary for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, published 
in 1872. 

Inadequate appropriations have wasted many 
dollars and prevented the reclamation of many 
offenders. Correctional services do not differ 
from other public services—we receive in propor- 
tion to what we are willing to pay. It is a dan- 
gerous practice to compare per capita costs on 
inter or intra-state bases. A better standard is 
per-inmate costs and this should be applied to 
institutions of comparable sizes and functions. 


As with the services of an education system, 


_ the success of correctional services cannot be 


measured in terms of dollars and cents, There- 
fore, the public should not require greater account- 
ing from institutions which retrain than it does 
from those which train. 
Correct Understanding of Probation and 
Parole Lessens Criticism. 

The last fundamental to be discussed in this 

address is: insistence upon the correct use of the 


terms probation and parole. Far too often y’ 
hear that a person has been placed on probation y 
where no such service exists. An honest state. 
ment would be to outline the requirements jm. 
posed by the courts because probation is no 
available. This would prevent misunderstanding; 
by the public and thus protect probation from 


unjust criticism. Parole means the termination} Selec 


of imprisonment,—not the completion of a sep. 
tence. Generally overlooked is the fact that , 
parolee does not have his total freedom. 


Need to Strengthen the A. C. A. 


Accurate interpretation of the programs and! 
problems of the field of corrections is one of the 
most difficult public relation tasks. All know 
methods must be used and we must constantly 
search for additional ways. The most effective ve. 
hicle is a strong national association. The prestige , 
and excellent reputation of the American Correc. 
tional Association provides the foundation but its 
services must be strengthened and expanded, The 
burdens of interpretation and strengthening ow 
association fall upon the shoulders of the many 
dedicated members. In closing I would like to give 4 
you my definition of a dedicated worker in ow 
field, 


What Is a Dedicated Worker in the 
Correctional Field? 


He is one who has a sincere belief in his fellow 
man. He is not influenced by selfish motives and? 
does not seek praise or expect appreciation. He 
is conscientious in his search for better ways to 
perform his task and gives unsparingly of his 
time. His judgment of others is factual and im- 
personal with a warmth of human relationship. * 
His aim in life is to build a monument of service 
which represents lives made happier and more 
fruitful as a result of his work. 
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Some Recent Books for Correctional 


Institutions 


‘ati, | Selected By Committee for Institution Libraries, American Correctional Association 
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Acheson, D. G. A Citizen Looks At Congress Harper 
$2.50 Interrelationships between the Presidency and 
Congress Serious but lively lecture style 328.73 


Agar, Herbert Price of Power Univ. of Chicago pr. 
3.50 A review and appraisal of the present position 
of the United States in World politics since World War 
Il 327.73 


Ahnstrom, D.N. Complete Book Of Jets And Rockets 
World $4.95 R Contains over 100 photographs and dia- 
grams and treats interestingly of jet propulsion -~ its 
discovery and mechanisms - in easy-to-understand lang- 
uage. 629.13 


Appleby, John The Secret Mountains Washburn $2.75 
An English couple on vacation seem marked for death on 
their entrance to the peaceful land of Andorra. Inter- 
national intrigue. F 


Audubon, J. J. Bird biographies; sel. & ed. by Alice 
Ford. Macmillan $10.00 Deluxe volume for libraries 
whose budgets can afford it. 598.2 


Bamberger, B.J. Study Of Judaism Union of American 
Hebrew congregations. $5.00 Valuable chronicle of 
Jewish life, past and present, for Jew and non-Jew 296 


Banay, R.S. We Call Them Criminals Appleton $3.95 
An explanation of the syndrome of criminal behavior, 
which is not usually a question of a psychotic mind, but 
of impaired emotional stress. Staff library. 365.2 


Baron, A L. Man Against Germs Dutton $4.50 A 
popular document which tells the story of the tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever leprosy and many other infectious 
diseases and their conquest. 616.01 


Beebe, Catherine Bible Story: The Promised Lord And 
His Coming Farrar, Straus $1.95 R Story of the 
testaments told in simple and colloquial language and 
interpreted according to the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. 220.9 


Bell, Corydon The Wonder Of Snow Hill & Wang 
$5.00 This book covers many seldom-known aspects of a 
common phenomenon in a superficial and easily digested 
form. 551.5 


Bishop, J.A. The Day Christ Died Harper $3.95 A 
detailed account of the day Jesus of Nazareth died. This 
book will be of value to the unsophisticated believers, 
whether Prostestant or Catholic. 232.9 


Bonner, P.H. Amanda Scribner $3.95 Amanda is a 
charming ghost who dominates this story about charact- 
ers from the Embassy and other offices in London. 
Excellent passages on hunting and fishing in Scotland. F 


Borland, H. G. This Hill This Valley Simon and Schus- 

ter $5.00 Essays about living in the country, spec- 

ifically on the author’s own farm in Connecticut The 

— a this book an intimate sharing of his joy in 
e. t 


Burtt, E.A. Man Seeks The Divine Harper $4.75 A 
Survey of the “distinctive genius of each of the great 
Teligions.” 290 


Cabeen, R. MCP. Standard Handbook Of Stamp Collect- 
ing Crowell $5.95 Handbook by the stamp editor of 
the Chicago Tribune. 383.2 


Caidin, Martin Vanguard! The Story Of The First Man- 
Made Satellite Dutton $3.95 R The thrilling growth 
of rocket engineerng that has gone into plans for laun- 
ching the first artificial space satellite in the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year 1957-1958. 629.1 


Caldwell, J.C. Communism In Our World Day $2.75 
R_ Simple explanation of the subject for younger read- 
ers. 335.4 


Carmichael, Leonard Basic Psychology; A Study of the 
Modern Healthy Mind Random $3.95 Nontechnical 
introduction to general psychology. 150 


Carmichael, Omer, & James, Weldon The Louisville 
Story Simon & Schuster $3.50 The story of how the 
Superintendent of Schools and an editor of The Courier- 
Journal prepared the people of Louisville for desegrega- 
tion by informed discussion of racial attitudes and a 
plan for peaceful changeover in the schools. 379.769 


Carter, Bruce Speed Six! Harper $2.50 R Easy 
reading. Adventure story of three young English war 
veterans who operated a garage specializing in antique 
cars. The Bentley - 6 furnishes plenty of suspense for 
racing fans. F 


Charques, Dorothy. The Dark Stranger. Coward $3.95 
17th century England and the struggle between the 
Royalists and Cromwellians with out-breaks of witch- 
hunting and sorcery are the background for this readable 
historical romance. F 


Chernar, Norman. How to Build a House for $6,000. 
Reinhoid $2.95 Construction methods, floor plans, sec- 
tions ,elevations detaiis and expansions for each of 15 
houses within the titled price limit. Also lists sources 
of supply for the materials specified. 72 


Clarke, A.C. The Deep Range. Harcourt $3.95 Science 
fiction which will apeal to many more readers than the 
usual “fans.” F 


Clarke, A.C. Making Of A Moon Harper $3.50 
Translates the scientific language of project Vanguard 
into layman’s terms. Contains a brief history of ‘astro- 
nautics’. Informative and lucid. 629.1 


Clinebell, H.J. Understanding And Counselling The 
Alcoholic, Through Religion And Psychology Abingdon 
$3.75 <A very dependable book for the counseller who is 
working with alcoholics One part of the book is devoted 
to an explanation of aicoholism, its prevention and its 
treatment. The second part presents religious approaches 
to the problem. Staff library. 616.86 or 178 


Cluett, Jack. How to Build an Orange Crate from Old 
Pieces of Furniture. Doubleday $2.95 For the humor 
collection. 817 


Cole, S. B. Preacher With a Plow. Houghton $3.50 An 
American Negro tells of his 33 years as an agriculturial 
misionary in West Africa. B or 92 
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Commanger, H.S. First Book Of American History 
Watts, F. $1.95 R Well illustrated and well written, 
this book covers the subject superficially, yet thoroughly. 
973 


Connell, Brain. Watcher On the Rhine; An Appraisal of 
Germany Today. Morrow $4.00 An English journal- 
ist reports on the political, social, and economic forces 
in Germany today, with wisdom and wit. 943.087 


Cook, J. G. The Fight for Food. Dial $3.50 The what, 
how and where of food. 338.1 


Cook, J. G. Ouc Astounding Atmosphere. Dial $3.50 
Simple exposition of facts about weather, cosmic rays, 
air poilution and other atmospheric factors. 551.5 


Cook, J.G. The World Of Water. Dial $3.00 The facts 
of oceanography, deep-sea life, chemical composition in 
water, and water’s role in the human body. 551.46 


Coon, Neilson. Using Wayside Plants. Author, Box 287, 
Watertown, Mass. $3.00 100 useful plants of North- 
eastern U. S. and how to use them in cookery, remedies, 
crafts and oramentation. 581 


Costain, T. B. Below the Salt Doubleday $3.95 Trans- 
migration is the device used here for a story within a 
story. Modern romance and a U.S. Senator who pre- 
viously existed in 13th century England, are the frame- 
work for the main story which portrays events that for- 
ced King John to sign the Magna Charta in 1215. F 


Cozzens, J.G. By Love Possessed Harcourt $5.00 For 
discerning readers. A long novel depicting forty-eight 
hours in the life of a lawyer of integrity during which 
time all manner of problems confront him, each incident 
a case of uncontrolled passion. Primarily a study of 
human motives and some will find the book slow and 
difficult reading. F 


Crowther, Bosley. The Lion’s Share. Dutton $5.00 A 

tory of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer with many interesting 
Stories of the personalities as well as the big business 
deals involved. 792.93 


Curley, J.M. I’'d Do It Again; a Record of My Uproar- 
ious Years. Prentice-Hall $4.95 Anecdotal reminiscences 
of Boston’s four-time Mayor. Colorful picture of an era. 
B or 92 


Dalzell, J.R. and Towsend, Gilbert Masonry Simplified 
2v Am. tech. soc. vi $5.40; v2 $5.95 Volume 1 covers 
Tools, Materials and Practices; volume 2 explains the 
What, Why, and How of Practical Construction. 693 


Daniel-Rops, Henry Book Of Life; The Story Of The New 
Testament Kenedy $3.75 Beautiful account of the life, 
works and travels of Jesus Christ as recorded by the four 
Evangelists. 232.9 


Day, Beth Glacier Pilot: The Story Of Bob Reeve And 
The Flyers Who Pushed Back Alaska’s Air Frontiers 
Holt $4.50 Tale of the men who fiew without airports 
or navigational aids and who plotted the air lanes of the 
great North. 629.1 


De Kruif, Paul. Man Against Insanity. Harcourt $3.95 
The story of a pioneering doctor’s crusade against mental 
disease with the new chemical weapons. B or 92 


Djilas, Milovan New Class Praeger $3.95 An analy- 
sis of the Communist system by an erstwhile associate 
of Tito who became a formidable critic of the dictator 
and is now in jail in Yugoslavia. The author gives an 
incisive dissection of the philosophy of revolution and of 
how Communism works in practice. 335.4 


Dumbauld, Edward Bill of Rights and What It Means 
Today Univ. of. Okla. pr. $3.75 Recommended for 
all libraries, this scholarly work gives an_ historical 
summary of the state’s struggle for constitutional amend- 
ments and adoption of the Bill of Rights. Handy refer- 
ence. 342.73 


Dun, Angus Saving Person (Yale Univ. Lyman Bee,.) 
her lectures on preaching, 1956). Harper $2.00 Ip. 
formative and inspirational work by the Episcopal Big. y 
hop of Washington, D.C. 234 


Dunton, 8.C. Hold That Tiger! Greenberg $3.95 R 
The staff photographer for the Bronx Zoo informally 
relates his experiences making stills and movies of vari. 
ous animals. Photographs. 591.5 
Durrell, G.M. My Family And Other Animals -Vi 
$3.95 R Humorous family chronicle of a_ childhog? 
interest in animals. 574.9 


Einzig, Paul Keonomic Consequences of Automatig 
Norton $3.95 A book for the layman by a distinguish. 
ed British economist. The answers are presented in read. 
ible nontechnical language that should add to the world’s 
understanding of this inevitable development. 338 _. 


Eisinger, Larry. ed How to Build Firepiaces and Furi. ' 
ture. Arco $2.00 Instruction for both simple and com. 
plete fireplaces and outdoor equipment. 697 


Elliot, Elizabeth. Through Gates Of Splendor. Harper 
$3.75 Widow of one of the five American missionaries 
killed by the Auca Indians of Ecuador gives the details 
266 


; 
Encyclopedia Brittanica; A New Survey Of. Universal 
Knowledge 24v Encyclopedia brittanica $199 This 
1956 printing is recommended for libraries which haye no 
later printing than 1950. 032 


Evans, B.B. and Cornelia, eds. Dictionary of Contempor- 
ary American Usage Random house $5.95 This work 
is good for reference, serious study and entertainment. 
It deals with slang, cliches, idioms, styles, etc. 427 


Fabry, Alois. Qil Painting Is Fun. 
painting as a hobby giving “info” 
brushes, composition, and perspective. 


Studio $2.95 Oi 
on colors, canvas, 
751.45 


Fingesten, Peter East Is East; Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Christianity; A Comparison Muhlenberg pr. $3 Con. 
trasts and comparisons. 290 


Frank, Morris and Clark, T.B. First Lady Of The See 
ing Eye Holt $3 R The blind author is the man? 
who established thre training school in Morristown, New 
Jersey for Seeing Eye Dogs. He was the first to bring a 
Seeing Eye dog to this country in 1927. This is the story 
of Buddy, Frank’s dog, and the pair’s struggle for in 
dependence and acceptance. 362.4 


Frazee, I. A. and Eshelman, Philips. Tractors and Crawl 
ers. American Technical Society $7.50 Good reference 
dook on all aspects of the design, construction, operation 
and maintenance of all types tractors and crawlers. 
629.22 


Plant Propagation In Pictures. Double- 
“How-to” via 350 clear photographs. 631.53 


Free, Mantague. 
day $4.95. 


Fuller, Iola. Thee Gilded Torch. Putnam $4.00 Twin 
sons of a French nobleman give up the splendor of French , 
court-life to join the expedition to “New France.” F 


Fuller, Roy. With My Little Eye. Macmillan $2.50 One 
of the Murder Revisited series. A precocious school boy, 
son of a Britsh Circuit Court judge witnessed a mur- 
der in his father’s court and displayed mature deduction 
to track down the murderer. F 


Gair, Malcolm. Sapphires On Wednesday. Doubleday + 
$2.95 Fast moving adventure and mystery of a young 
Scotsman who, hired to recover stolen jewels, discovers 
he is to be the “fall guy” for a murder. F 


Gardner, E. S. The Case of the Lucky Loser. Morrow 
$2.95 Good plot, fast action, and usual court scenes for 
the Pery Mason fans. F 
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Gassner, John. ed. - Twenty Best European 
American Stage. Crown $5.75 A selection of French, 
German, Russian and Italian plays produced on Broad- 


Plays On. the 


way. 808.82 


Gillis, J.M. This Mysterious Human Nature Scribner 
33.50 Contains 26 short essays on Christian ethics by 
Father Gillis, the late apologist for the Catholic point of 
view. 204 


Goodheart. Wilcox’s Painting and Decorating Encyclo- 

Goodheart-Wilcox. $5.45 “A complete library of 
professional know-how on painting, decorating and wood 
finishing in one easy-to-use volume.” 747 : 


Green, William Famous Fighters Of The Second World 
War Hanover $3.95 R Presents 18 of - the best 
known fighter planes of W. W. II used by the U.S., Jap- 
an, Britain and Germany. Treats development and oper- 
ational characteristics. Scale drawings. 629.1 


Guiness (Arthur) Son and Company, Ltd. The Guiness 
Book of Superlatives. Superlatives Inc. $2.95 Com- 
pilation of records in many fields. Good reference choice. 
031 


Haislip, Harvey Sailor Named Jones; A Novel Of 
America’s Greatest Captain Doubleday $3.95 Excell- 
ent sea story of the tremendous odds against which John 
Paul Jones fought to secure supplies for his sailors and 
to win his great naval victory of the Revolutionary War. 


Hall, Leonard. Country Year; A Journal of the Seasons 
At Possum Trot Farm. Harper $3.50 (R) A farmer 
with the sensitivity of a naturalist keeps a leisurely 12 
month journal of his activities and observations on his 320 
acres. 630.1 


Hall, R.W. & Beitler, E.P. How To Read The Bible 
Lippincott $2.95 R Written in simple language for 
the person reading the Bible for the first time. 220 


Hook, Sidney Common Sense And The Fifth Amend- 
ment Criterion $3 Recommended for all libraries. 
Professor Hook challenges most contemporary legal think- 
ing and writing on the subject and attempts to demonst- 
rate that invocation of the privilege always gives rise to 
a presumption of guilt or unfitness with respect to the 
issues in question. 342.73 


Huston, McCready. The Gates of Brass. Lippincott 
$3.50 The son of a main-line Philadelphia family revolts 
against the stereotyped pattern of his social and business 
life. Light, pleasant reading. F 


Haller, J M. Tree Care. Macmillan $5.95 Non-techni- 
cal advice with useful how-to and how-not-to photographs. 
634.9 


Hardy, A. C. Open Sea, Its Natural History. Houghton 
$6.30 A study of Marine life, illustrated with 142 water- 
color drawings and 67 photographs. 574.9 


Hendrickson, E. A. Mosaics: Hobby and Art. Hill and 
Wang (104 5ih Ave., N. Y. 11)$3.50 One of the few 
books for the beginner in an ancient art, now a newly 
popular hobby. 738 


Henriques, R. D. Hundred Hours to Suez. Viking $3.00 
A superbly written military analysis of Israel’s 100 hour 
campaign in the Sinai Peninsula in October, 1956. 
956.94 


Hilliard, Marion. A Woman Doctor Looks At Love and 
Life. Doubleday $2.95 (W) Family gynecologist and 
obstetrician of 30 years experience gives brisk down-to- 
= advice on womanly subjects for women of all ages. 


Hiss, Alger. In the Court Of Public Opinion. Knopf 


$5.00 Re-examination of the evidence given at hearings 
and trials in the famous perjury case. 364.13 or 351.74 


Housepian, Mrs. Marjorie. A Houseful of Love. Random 


$3.50 Warm, humorous story of a colorful Armenian 
family. -F 


Hylander, C.J. Insects On Parade Macmillan $3.75 
R_ This book, with photographs and index, deals mainly 
with classifications and life histories of insects. Useful 
for young students with some background in biology. 
595.7 


Ingram, K.C. Talk That Gets Results McGraw-Hill 
$3.95 An attractive, breezy exploration of communica- 
tion in business and at home. 401 


Kauffeld, C.F. Snakes And Snake Hunting Hanover 
$3.95 From the Okeechobee swamps of Florida to the 
Arizona desert and New York State’s Dutchess County 
a herpetologist takes the reader on snake-hunting trips. 
598.1 


King, E. H. Guide to Glamor. Prentice-Hall $4.95 (W) 
Specific, detailed directions for good grooming, posture 
and figure control. 646.7 


Koenigswald, G.H. von. Meeting Prehistoric Man Har- 
per $3.50 A search for prehistoric skulls in Java and 
by way of background material, a good general presenta- 
tion of our knowledge of prehistoric man. 573 


Koller, L. R. Complete Book of Camping and the Out- 
doors. Random $2.95 Helpful, well-illustrated advice on 
getting along in the woods with comfort, safety and en- 
joyment. 796.54 


Lamburn, J.B.C. The Living Sea Doubleday $3.95 
Traces origin of life from the seas to land and back 
again. Includes interesting studies of present day in- 
habitants of the deep. Lively theories. 591.9 


Landis, B.Y. World religions; a brief guide to the prin- 
cipal beliefs and teachings of the religions of the world 
and to the statistics of organized religion. Dutton $2.95 
General reading for the layman. 290 


Landon, Christopher Ice Cold In Alex Sloane $3.50 
To by-pass a German blockade on the costal route 
from Tobruk to Alexandria, two women and three men 
made a night-marish trip in an ambulance via the Quat- 
tara Depression. Intrigue and romance. F 


Landon, Christopher. Unseen Enemy. Doubleday $2.95 
Full of suspense this is a “chase” story with a pleasant 
private detective racing against time to locate a kid- 
naped three-year old child. Action in England and France. 
F 


LaRoe, E. K. Woman Surgeon. Deal $4.50 Adven- 
turous autobiography of a German plastic surgeon, who 
has practiced in the U. S. since 1933. B or 92 


Larrabee; Eric, ed. American Panorama ' N.Y. Univ. pr. 
$4.95 “Essays by fifteen American critics, on 350 books 
past and present which portray the U S. A. in its many 
aspects” (subtitle). 973 


Latil, Pierre de. Thinking By Machine Houghton $5.50 
This is an explanation of the science of cybernetics for 
the layman. Translated from the French. 501 


Lee, C.Y. The Flower Drum Song Farrar $3.50 
Delightful story of San Francisco's Chinatown and in 
particular the family of the House of Wang. It is the 
struggle between the old generation trying to hold to 
ancient customs and the young wanting to adopt Ameri- 
can ways. F 


Leterman, E. G. The New Art of Selling. Harper $3.95 
Well-developed constructive advice for the salseman em- 
phasizing self-analysis as well as analysis of his product 
and market. 658.8 


Lewellen, J.B. Earth Satellite; Man’s First True Space 
Adventure Knopf $2.25 R The author explains the 
principles that will keep a satellite up in the sky, just 
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what kind of rocket is planned to take it three hundred 
miles high, the observations its instruments will make 
and the deviations that might occur if the calculations 
are not exactly right. 629.1 


Life(periodical) World’s Great Religions Time, inc. 
$13.50 An adaptation of the series which appeared in 
Life in 1955. Picture-and-text articles with 22 pages in 
color of Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel frescoes. 290 


Long. W. J. Wings of the Forest. Doubleday $4.00 
Popular essays recalling author’s experience with birds 
in New England and Canada. 598.2 


Lovejoy, E. P. Women Doctors of the World. Mac- 
millian $5.95 (W) Women throughout the world who 
have pioneered in medicine. 920 or 926 


Lynch, John. Metal Sculpture. Studio $4.50 Informa- 
tion on tools, materials and directions on processes. 739 


Maass, John. The Gingerbread Age. Rinehart $7.95 
Victorian architecture in America reviewed with new 
meanings for today’s uninitiated. 720 or 724.4 


Mac Donald, N. C. Fish the Strong Waters. Ballantine 
$3.00 Men should enjoy this robust story of fishing tugs 
operating salmon traps in Alaskan waters at the turn 
of the century. A first novel with good local color ana 
well-drawn characters. F 


Maisel, A. Q. They All Chose America. Nelson $3.75 

(R) Contributions to our country made by immigrant 

ups from the Dutch to postwar DPs. Appeared in con- 
lensed form in Reader’s Digest. 325.73 


Mangan, J.T. How To Win Self-Confidence In Selling 
Prentice-Hall $4.95 Psychologically sound and breezily 


written, offering a dozen suggestion for acquiring selNing 
ability. 658.85 


Mayorga, Margaret ed. Best Short Plays of 1955-56. 
Beacon Press $3.75 (pa. 1.25) Ten top plays written for 
stage and television. 812.08 


McCutchan, R. G. Hymn Tune Names; Their Sources 
and Significance. Abingdon $3.75 Should add new inter- 
est to the 2,000 tunes we have been singing for years 
somewhat dutifully but without much thought as to what 
they’re really about. 783 or 245 


Metcalfe, Mrs. J.M. Mining Round The World Oxford 
$2.50 R Sketches of famous mines and miners. 622 


Michener, J! A. Bridge at Andau. Random House $3.50 
A vivid and moving account of the revolt of the Hungari- 
an people. 943.9 


Miller, R.C. Be Not Anxious Seabury $3.25 A study 
of Christian living today and advice on meeting its many 
problems. ‘The book may well serve as a manual for 
devotional meditation or daily reading for family pray- 
ers. 248 


Mitchell, Blixabeth Beginning American English, A 
Conversational Approach To The Study Of English 
Prentice-Hall $3 Aid for adult newcomers to the U.S. 
including vocabulary and language usage. 425 


Montagu, Ashley Man; His First Million Years World 
pub. $3.75. Distinguished by its easily assimilated style, 
this book traces the evolutionary history of man as 
well as the development of his cultures, religions, lang- 
uage, sex and marriage patterns. 572 


Morgan, K.W. ed. Path Of The Buddha: Buddhism In- 
terpreted. By Buddhist Ronald $5 General readers 
who wish to acquaint themselves with the doctrine, his- 
tory, and practice of Buddhism will find this volume very 
useful. 294 


Moyle, F.W. About The Bible Scribner $3.50 An 
Anglican clergyman views the Bible as a testament to 
man’s encounter with eternal truth and asks for a more 
clarified interpretation. 220 


659.1 
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Myers, J.M. Dead Warrior. Little $3.75 Every 


Southwestern U. S. but superior treatment and writing ) 
make it an excellent choice. F oe 


Nash, Ogden. You Can’t Get There From Here. Littk Americ: 
$3.75 The Nash fans are always looking for his lates 
published collection of witty rhymes. 817 | powell, 


Newmark, Maxim. Dictionary of Spanish Literatur | peo 
Philosophical $7.50 Where population has large group of 
Spanish origins this volume will be useful. 860 ? Pratt, ] 


wthic 
Newton, Niles. The Family Book of Child Care. Hs 
$4.95 (W) How to raise healthy, happy children. 649; Queen, 


i r 
Nicholson, Margaret. Dictionary of American — English | any 
Usage Oxford $5.00 An American edtion of Fowlers 45 on tt 


Modern English Usage. 423 


Oates, W. E. Where to Go for Help. Westminister , Radhak 
$2.00 Brief survey of the Christian ministry and other ae 
“helping professions” and advice for the layman on how $5 ~ 
to choose a counselor and select helpful literature. 2535 India's 


or 258 Rayner 
Oberth, Hermann. Man Into Space. Harper $4.50 New 6 t# 
projects for rocket and space travel —-most of it under. , “2 ™ 
standable without technical background. 629.1 _ Pla: 


gagemi 
O'Rourke, Frank. The Man Who Found His Way, ’ 

Morrow $3.00 Excellently written story of New Mexico. Reilly, 
Joe Baker's efforts to free his friend Ramos from old — 
Spanish witchcraft lead Joe to the way he must follow. F po en 


Outhwaite, Leonard. Atlantic, A History of An Ocean Revell 
Coward $6.50 Early history and subsequent incideny apron 
of use of the ocean by mankind. 990 pote 


Packary, V.O Hidden Persuaders McKay $4 Pop. * with si 
ular presentation of the use and misuse of socio-psycho 

logical research in advertising and public relations. —_— 

Story 

World 
Packer, Joy The Moon By Night Lippincott $3.95 Richter 
W Against an authentic background of native and ani- deter’ 
mal life in South Africa, this fast-moving, light romance the wh 
starts a new life for a London nurse who went to Africa Nicel 
to marry a game warden. F y 


Pain. Frank. The Practical Wood Turner. Lippincott } Cie! 
$3.00 The fine points of wood turning for the beginner behind 
and the expert in wood work, based on 50 years of é& 

perience. 684 Robert 


Peale, N.V. Stay Alive All Your Life Prentice-Hall Readir 
$3.95 Follow-up on Power of Positive Thinking. Shows cader 
how to put “positive thinking” into action. Short inspira. Pieces 
tional stories for many walks of life. 248 from 


> Sands. 
Perry, John American Ferryboats Funk, W. $3.95 Robert 
Interesting Americana beautifully illustrated. 386 Engag 


Pike, J.A. The Next Day Doubleday $2.75 The Dean grrr 
of the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, New York 

City, discusses the common blocks to mental, spiritual Rowaz 
and physical health, pointing out the need for facing life A dist 
in ehtical and religious terms. 177 in the 


Pittenger, W.N. Episco Way Of Life Prentice “#4 
Hall $3.50 One of a series, this book explains what Sampr 
an Episcopalian is. 283 E 


Pitz, H. C. Ink Drawing Techniques. Watson-Guptill ‘ul ac 
$6.75 Instruction from an old master of this medium. Sande 
741.2 Intere 
Pomeroy, E. S. In Search of the Golden West. Knopf , Prove 
$5.00 A vivid account of travelers in the West from 1870 gang, 
to the present. 917.8 (R) 


Popular mechanics press. Farm Manual. Popular mech- his st: 
anics $3.00 .Short illustrated descriptions and specifi- Saroy 
cations for saving time, labor and money on the farm. 
631 


Potous, P.L. My Enemy, The Crocodile Funk $350) 4 
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Ap account of the experiences gained im the damgerous 
pusiness of hunting crocodiles. 598.1 


Pough, R.H. Audubon Western Bird Guide Doubleday 
$4.95 Land, water and game birds of Western North 
America. A valuable reference book. 598.2 


Powell, Micheal. Death In the South Atlantic; the Last 
Voyage of the Graf Spee. Rinehart $3.95. (R) A vivid, 
narrative account of interest to teen-agers. 940.54 


Pratt, Fletcher. The Compact History of the U. S. Navy. 
Hawthorn $4.95 200 years in 347 pages. 359 


Queen, Ellery. In the Queen’s Parlor. Simon $3.00 
Literary essays by the famous pair of detective story 
fiction wherein you are taken behind the scenes and let 
in on the fun of their experiences. 813.5 


Radhakrishnan, Sir Sarvepalli, and Moore, C.A., eds. 
Source Book In Indian Philosophy Princeton univ. pr. 
$5 Collection of Indian philosophical writing edited by 
India’s Vice President. 181 


Rayner, D.A. The Enemy Below Holt $3 An excit- 
ing tale of a German U-boat and a British destroyer 
who, with their evenly matched captains, for three days 
play a cat and mouse game until their final battle en- 
gagement settles the score. F 


Reilly, H. J. Easy Does It: A Program for Better 
Health and Longer Life. Nelson $3.95 Good philosophy 
as well as practiesl hints for maintaining physical fit- 
nega, 613.71 


Revell, Louisa See Rome And Die Macmillian $2.95 
As an amateur sleuth, the alert Julia Tyler, retired Latin 
teacher touring Rome, becomes involved in mumers 
with some far-fetched but suspenseful action. F 


Reynolds, Q. J. They Fought fer the Sky; the Dramatic 
Story of ine First War In the Air. Rinehart $3.95 (R) 
World WarlI sketches. 940.4 


Richter, Conrad. The Lady. Knopf $3.00 The Contra- 
dictory Dona Ellen, “the lady”, is well portrayed through 
the story of her orphaned nephew whom she “adopted”. 
Nicely written story of New Mexico in 1890. F 


Rickett, H. W. Botany for Gardners. Macmillan $4.50 
Facts of plant growth are here related to the principles 
behind sound gardening practice. 581.1 


Roberts, J. B. and Briant, Paul. The Sound of Wings: 
Readings for the Air Age. Holt $5.00 Two air force 
academy officers compile a collection of prose and poem 
pieces depicting man’s experiences in realms of flight 
from the fall of Icarus to the rocket shoots at White 
Sands. 808.81 


Robertson, R. B. Of Sheep and Men. Knopf $5.00 
Engaging, witty observations on sheep raising and people 
connected with it, resulting from a year’s stay in a 
Scottish shepherds cottage. 636.3 or 818 


Rowan, C.T. Go South to Sorrow. Random House $3.50 
A distinguished Negro journalist’s report on desegregation 
in the deep South, based on his personal talks and obser- 
vations. 325.26 


Sampson, Anthony Drum; The Newspaper That Won 
The Heart Of Africa Houghton $3.50 Casually cheer- 
ful account reflecting the new Africa. 052 


Sanderson, I. T. The Monkey Kingdom. Hanover $6.95 
Interesting and amusing survey of the Primates by a 
Proved-popular author of animal books. 599.8 


Sandoz, Mari. The Horsecatcher. Westminster $2.75 
(R) The story of a peace-loving young Cheyenne and 
his struggle to be himself in a warrior’s tribe. F 


Saroyan, William. Little $3.75 


Papa, Yor’re Crazy. 


These short conversational sketches will delight Saroyan 
fans. His observations on varied subjects in this mixture 
of autobiography, fiction, and philosophy are all imbued 
with the author’s zest for living. F 


Schoenbrun, David. As France Goes. Harper $5.00 A 
readable study of modern France by the CBS Paris 
Correspondent. 944.082 


Schrody, M. F. Cats In Your Home. Sterling $2.95 
Sensible advice on the care, feeding and training of cats 
as pets. 636 


Schubert, Jack and Lapp, R. E. Radiation: What It Is 
and How It Affects You. Viking $3.95 Two scientists 
point out the hazards of radiation from peacetime uses of 
radio-active material. 612 


Schwartz, H. W. Bands of America. Doubleday $5.00 
Spirited and colorful history of bands in the U.S. 788 


Shaw, Irwin Tip On A Dead Jockey And Other Stories 
Random $3.95 These ten short stories of uneven length 
and appeal can be recommended as a very readable col- 
lection. In each story, at least one American, at home or 
abroad, has reached a turning point in his life. F 


Sheen, F.J. Life Is Worth Living; 4th series McGraw 
$3.95 For libraries needing further material by Bishop 
Sheen. 248 


Shulman Max Rally Round the Flag, Boys! Double- 
day $3.50 Hilarious entertainment about the citizens 
of a Connecticut village where the Army installs a Nike 
guided missile base. Good-natured satire on everything 
from commuters to Little League baseball. F 


Shute, Nevil. On The Beach Morrow $3.95 Stock 
characters but an appalling situation make up this 
“atomic thriller’. In 1963, cobalt bombs have destroyed 
all life except that in the southernmost hemisphere. The 
story concerns a group of people in Australia and the 
manner in which they await certain death. F 


Sockman, R.W. Lift For Living Abingdon $2 “Sel- 
ections from the noted minister's syndicated columns 
and radio sermons offer practical suggestions for spirit- 
ual and mental growth.” 242 


Sootin, Laura Let’s Take A Trip To A Newspaper 
Putnam $1.75 R Well-illustrated story of news re- 
porting and publishing. 070 


Spicer, Bart. Tall Captains. Dodd $4.95 (R) A blend 
of adventure, history and romance in the days of Mont- 
calm and the French struggle in and around Quebec. F 


Stock, P. S. Eight Pence A Mile. Humphries $2.75 (R) 
(W) Adventuring in Europe with an American girl who 
toured 94 days for $1,000. Delightful comments and much 
useful information. 914 


Stokley, James. The New World of the Atom. Wash- 
burn $5.50 Science reporter tells the layman about the 
uses of energy obtained from the atom. 539.76 


Stowe, Leland. Crusoe of Lonesome Lake. Random 
House $3.50 (R) How Ralph A. Edwards, a practical 
man and a visionary”, built a life for himself and family 
in the wilds of British Columbia. 917.11 


Stout, Rex Three For The Chair Viking $2.95 Three 
long short stories that Nero Wolfe fans will welcome as 
above average mysteries. F 


Styne, Jule. Bells Are Ringing. Random $2.95 Amus- 
ing musical play centering on the people involved in a 
telephone answering service. 812 


Sutcliff, Rosemary. Lady In Waiting. Coward $3.50 
Story of Bess Throekmorton, maid of Honour and wife 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. F 


A large volume of copy in the January issue of the Journal does not permit us to print library selections in their 
entirety. A small part has been held over for the next quarterly issue of the Journal. 
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---Editorial-- 


— Continued From Page 2 — 


philosophy have not an entirely worthless pro- 
gram; here and there in the poorer ones are found 
practices worthy of admiration and emulation. Al- 
though the numbers of professional workers are 
limited, this cadre is made up largely of sincere, 
dedicated, zealous people. Gradually, more univer- 
sities are offering more specialized courses in the 
area of corrections, Workshops and conferences 
are spreading an increasing interchange of good 
ideas and methods. Interest in our professional 
organizations is being shown by more and more 
people—this is evidenced by the growth of our 
own C. E. A. over its decade of life. 

But what about the future? How can the slow 
pace of progress be accelerated? Perhaps the only 


real hope lies in much bigger and better program 


of public information and interpretation. Wit) 
this technique, our mental hospitals are changiry) 
from hell-holes to help-havens. Perhaps all cop. 
rectional staff workers and especially correction, 
educators need to devote much more of their a). 
ready overcrowded working time and free time ty 
public education, Studies of opinion polls hay 
shown that an enlightened public is more quickly} 
responsive to the need for reforms and is mor 
willing to support them than are the officials wh 
represent them. A public informed of our need! Re 
and aware of our purposes will support a reg 

program of rehabilitation because the peopk ' 
whose lives we are trying to salvage and to rm 


Capitol School of 
Columbus 
— Continued from Page 6 — 


accepted, and soon another trade was being 
taught. The men taking the course became so 
adept that soon they were building and fitting 
these limbs very satisfactorily, and the part-time 
man returned to his own industry. Men learning 


build are their relatives, their friends, or ther ~ 
neighbors. \ the e 

tions 
the trade here will have no difficulty in gainin ome 


employment when they leave here. This depart 
ment is reaching many more that we were abk 
to help before, and thus our handicapped are k 
ing better rehabilitated. 

Ohio is proud of its steps of progress, We ar 
also humble and constantly on the alert for in 
formation that builds toward improvement. Wi 
now have one man in every five interested in som- 
form of education. 


——- — 


JOURNAL CHANGES FORMAT 


It is hoped that Journal readers will be pleas- 
antly surprised by the changes in the January 
format. A new cover, compositing changes, and 
the addition of four more pages will make avail- 
able space to print one or two more articles each 
issue. 

- Volunteers are urgently needed to report news 
about promotions, resignations, transfers, deaths 
and new employees in the correctional field. 
Short news items about program innovations, ser- 
vices, special honors, studies and unusual happen- 
ings will be most welcome. 

Contributions of manuscripts are welcomed, 
and the author is invited to send with his man- ~ 
uscript a glossy picture suitable for making a 
cut of himself as well as any pictures that con- 
tribute additional interest to his article. 
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rams The fundamental purpose of the Correctional Education Association 
With shall be to promote the cause of education in penal and correctional insti- 
nginy tutions throughout the country; to work for the development and ade- 
L con. quate support of correctional education; and to develop relationsh:p with 
tional other professional educational organizations and agencies. 
sir al? (Article II constitution Correctional Education Assoc‘ation.) 
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nes!’ Renew Your Membership In Correctional Education Association 
real 


people We wish to ask the help of all our people in staff member, any public officer, educator, or 
to Te) getting new Correctional Education Association any interested private citizen, to membership in 
thet members wherever possible, Anyone interested in our organization and attendance at our group 
\ the education of people committed to our institu- meetings. 

tions is eligible for membersh‘p. It is not neces- The membership fee of $1.50 per year also 
_ gary to be a Correctional Educator. We will wel- covers subscription to the Journal of Correctional 
so come any prison custodial officer or professional Education, which is published quarterly 
epart: 
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Mail Address: 
(number) (street) (city) (state) 
Position: Institution: 
Date: 


Please send $1.50 remittance for dues with the form. 
Make check payable to: 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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